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LUCRETIANA 

Notes on Books I and II of the De Rerum Natura 

By J. S. Reid 

I, 28. In the famous introduction to the first book, Lucretius pre- 
sents Venus in two aspects, first, as the source of all life, then as the 
authoress of peace, which she alone can win by the spell she has the 
power to cast over the god of war. In this eulogy of peace notes are 
struck whose sub-tones are to be caught by the attentive ear throughout 
the poem. Of all schools of ancient thought, the Epicurean alone was 
untouched by the glamour of war. Cicero makes it a reproach to the 
disciples of Epicurus that their discourses were not embellished by 
references to the warriors of old. And Lucretius is the one Roman 
poet whose soul is wholly unstirred by the martial history of his own 
country. After the poet has claimed the inspiration of Venus for the 
verses which he dedicates to Memmius, a favorite of the goddess, there 
comes a line (28) which forms a sentence by itself: quo magis aeter- 
num da dictis, diua, leporem. As it stands, this line means 'because of 
the favor with which you look upon my patron, be all the more ready 
to bestow an undying charm on my lines.' A slight change would give 
the passage a deeper significance in relation to the whole tone of the 
proem. Lucretius may have written des, and intended the verse to 
form part of the following sentence. ' Bring about peace over sea and 
land, that thou mayest the more readily impart an unfading brilliance 
to my verse.' In vv. 40 sq. the poet again insists on the importance of 
peace for the success of what he writes. 

I, 66 sq. In this celebrated passage about superstition it is said that a 
Grains homo (Epicurus) was the first who dared boldly to confront her 
dread form. A great exaggeration ; but the false claim to have been 
the first or the only man to have performed some intellectual feat is 
common in ancient literature. In V, 336, Lucretius asserts that he 
himself primus cum primis clothed Epicurean doctrine in a Latin garb. 
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The phrase cum pritnis, as used by him, has lost its literal sense, and 
means 'particularly,' 'especially,' as in 1, 130 and 716 ; II, 536 and 849 ; 
V, 336 and 621 ; VI, 225 and 260. It therefore appears to intensify 
rather than to modify primus. But it is certain that some at least of 
the prose Epicurean writings in Latin, on which Cicero repeatedly pours 
contempt, must have been of earlier date than the poem of Lucretius ; 
see my edition of the Academica, p. 21. Albucius, whom Lucilius 
ridiculed (Cic. Fin. I, 8), had certainly written on Epicureanism (Cic. 
N. D. I, 8). He may have used Greek, but Fronto (ed. Nab. irr) 
appears to rank him as a Latin poet. Manilius, in his opening passage, 
makes a boast like that of Lucretius, probably with more justice. 
Horace boldly ignores Catullus and other earlier writers of Latin lyrics. 
In I, 117, Lucretius backs the pretensions of Ennius, who was similarly 
blind to the existence of Naevius. Timon, the Sceptic, addressed his 
master Pyrrho in words which closely resemble those which Lucretius 
uses of Epicurus here and elsewhere (Sext. Emp. A. M. I, 305 ) : 

[wvvos 5" avBptairouTi Otov rpoirov ■qye/x.ovevei'; 
os ircpl iracrav iXtov yalav avacrTpe<f>eTai 
Seucvvs zvTOpvov o-<£cu'/Das ircpiKavropa kvkXov. 

I, 70. inritat animi uirtutem. In C.I.L. I, 1009 (VI, 10,096) we 
have decoraat, probably a perfect. Buecheler quotes in illustration Mart. 
Cap. IX, 998, farcinat immiscuit. In his note, Munro speaks of sup- 
erat etm V, 396 (making superat a perfect), as a certain conjecture of 
Lachmann. I venture to doubt its certainty. The mss. give there 
ignis enim superauit et ambens multa perussit; but the Quadratus (Q) 
has a correction lambens, which editors in general have accepted, with 
Lachmann's superat et. Munro truly says that ambens has no existence, 
whether as participle of ambedo or ambio. But the uncorrected reading 
of O Q is perfectly tolerable, with the change of one letter, ambiens for 
ambens. The dissyllabic ambiens is no more difficult than the trisyl- 
labic abiete, pariete. Three imitators of Lucretius use ambire when 
speaking of fire : Verg. Aen. VI, 550; Min. Fel. Oct. 35 ; Arnob. adv. 
g. II, 30 ; compare, too, Sen. N. Q. V, T3, 3. 

I 71 sq. One of Seneca's not very frequent imitations of Lucretius 
echoes this passage : cogitatio nostra caeli munimenta perrupit (Dial. 
VIII, 5, 6). 
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1, 103. desciscere of revolt against philosophic doctrine, in Cic. 
Acad. II, 46; Sen. Dial. VIII, 2, 1. So deficis in relation to an Epi- 
curean in Cic. Fam. VII, 12, and transfugis in Sen. Z3w/. VIII, 1, 4. 

I, 112 sq. This passage, which presents the opinions of Ennius 
touching the soul's destiny after death, is difficult. The disembodied 
spirit does not wing its way to murky Orcus, but animates some other 
living body (11. 115, 116). Yet the Acherusia templa do exist, quo 
neque permaneant animae neque corpora nostra, sed quaedam simulacra 
modis pallentia miris (11. 122, 123). If the soul is immediately reem- 
bodied, how can there be these simulacra? Nor does it appear that 
Acheron is a place where the souls have to linger awhile before their 
fresh incarnation. Homer's had passed into a peacock, and then into 
the body of Ennius. Yet Ennius in his vision is faced by the shade of 
Homer. It seems that Ennius had in some way managed to combine 
two inconsistent pictures of the world beyond death ; one, that drawn 
by Homer himself, in which are seen feeble phantoms, with souls whose 
force is attenuated by their severance from the bodily frame ; the other 
that which was painted by Pythagoras. The reading permaneant, de- 
clared by Goebel, Brieger, Giussani, and others to be impossible, suits 
excellently the first of these discordant imaginations. The construction 
quo . . . permaneant has been illustrated by Lachmann and Munro ; I 
may add Lucan, VII, 478 : Olympi . . . quo nulla tonitrua durant. 
It is strange that permanent should find champions : ' as if corpora 
could permanare' (Housman, in Classical Review, XV, 367). 

I, 136-145. It occurred to me many years ago that these lines 
should come after v. 79. Giussani makes the same suggestion. 

I, 145. conuisere. This rare verb is found in C.I.L. VI, 27, 383 
(Buecheler, Carm. Epigr. 1061), where we have also uolta, the unusual 
form which Lucretius took over from Ennius (IV, 12 13). 

I, 159. An argument closely resembling that of Lucretius occurs in 
Sext. Emp. P. H. Ill, 18. 

I, 165-8. These lines {necfructus . . . consistere certd) seem to be 
out of place. If they were put after v. 173 we should have a much 
more logical arrangement of topics. The lines 159-164 along with 
169-173 then develop the argument that the region of the world, 
whether earth, sky, or sea, in which each thing can be produced, is 
determined by law. Then in 169-173 fixity in respect of species' is 
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asserted ; in 1 74 sq. fixity in relation to the season of production. In 
172 ex omnibus = ex o. mundi partibus ; in 174 certis in rebus = c. in 
regionibus. The words inde . . . ubi in 170, 171 must refer to sea, 
earth, and sky as mentioned in 161, 2. 

I, 184. Nee porro augendis rebus spado foret usus \ seminis ad coi- 
tum, si e nilo crescere possent. Giussani's interpretation of seminis ad 
coitum 'per il successivo aggiungersi di altri primordia' is highly artificial 
and indeed, looking to the Latin, impossible. AH recent students of 
Lucretius are in debt to Giussani, but his note here illustrates a weak- 
ness of his, that of reading extraneous matter into the Latin. It is 
true, as he says, that a strict judgment of the words seminis ad coi- 
tum makes them superfluous, if, as Munro supposes, ad ' = post. But 
there are many scores of passages in Lucretius which are open to the 
same kind of criticism, and elsewhere Giussani himself repeatedly notes 
the tendency of the poet to redundancy of expression. 

I, 190. quorum nil fieri manifestumst omnia quando \paulatim cres- 
cunt, ut par est, semine certo | crescentesque genus seruant. Giussani 
makes a feeble defence of the monstrous solecism involved in the cres- 
eentes of the mss. ; viz., that Lucretius was driven to it because the 
metre prevented him from writing crescentia, and crescentes may be 
referred to res understood from rebus, six lines earlier. Very many 
years ago (in lecture) I proposed to read crescunt atque, a very simple 
correction, which was put forward later by an Italian scholar, Nencini, 
though he afterwards withdrew it in favor of another conjecture. The 
solecism presented by the mss. is opposite in kind to that found in 
Varro, R. R. 1, 1, n, circumcisis rebus, quae non arbitror pertinere ad 
agriculturam, which Keil thinks possible in Varro and illustrates. 

1,219. nulla ui foret usus. This construction is rare after the time 
of the comic dramatists. Schoell, in Archiv /. lal. Lex. II, 207 sq., 
passes this example by, but quotes others. One of these is false, for in 
Cic. Att. IX, 6, 3 (in a quotation), usus est is a verb. And in Liv. 
XXX, 41, 8, consuli is probably corrupt for consul; it may be noticed 
that Livy obviously avoids the ablative in I, 56, 3, writing ubi for 
the more natural quibus. Here probably nullam uim should be read. 
In 184 above we have the ablative, in the only other passages (two) 
the accusative. The ablative must be regarded as questionable in 
Lucretius. 
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1,229. unde mare ingenuei fontes externaque longe\flumina suppe- 
ditant? unde aether sidera pascit? Munro, followed by others, makes 
mare the object of suppeditant, saying that ' sense and context imperi- 
ously require it.' A questionable dictum. If suppeditant be intran- 
sitive, we may compare V, 261, umore nouo mare flumina fontes\ 
semper abundare et latices manare perennis. The word externa has not 
unnaturally been a stumbling block to many scholars, and perennis in 
the line just quoted confirms Wakefield's suspicion that Lucretius wrote 
aeterna. These two words are often confused in mss. elsewhere. 
Though the poet believed that the order of our world is doomed to ruin, 
yet he could still write aeternam lampada mundi (V, 402) and aetcrni 
sidera mundi (V, 514) and could pray to Venus that his verses might 
never die. The word longe cannot be right. To some it may seem 
natural and even exquisite that Lucretius should contrast the 'home 
springs ' of the ocean with ' the foreign rivers afar ' ; to me this 
contra-position seems insipid to a degree. The correction of Bernays, 
large, is supported by I, 1030, and the word would easily be altered to 
suit externa. As to the active suppeditant, the sense required here has 
no real parallel ; for the instances adduced by Munro are insufficient. 
I need not argue about Lucr. II, 568 and 1 162 ; a glance at the passages 
is enough. In the latter place (uix aruis suppeditatt) the reading has 
been questioned by many scholars, and Munro himself hesitated to 
make aruis ablative, as well he might. The third quotation is from 
Cicero, In Cat. II, 25 : omissis his rebus quibus nos suppeditamur, eget 
ille, and is even more open to attack. The res are immediately defined 
as the senate, the equites, the city, the treasury, the revenues, all Italy, 
every province, foreign peoples. A catalogue more unfitted to the 
ordinary sense of suppeditamur cannot be conceived. The word, of 
course, crept into the text at an early date, as it is quoted by Arusianus 
Messius in the fourth century. And a gloss in Corp. Gloss. II, 192, 46 : 
suppeditamus : \opr]yovit.t6a probably referred to this passage; for sup- 
peditamur is needed in its text. In Cic. /. /. the word appears to be a 
marginal explanation which has expelled the right expression, perhaps 
adiuuamur. 

I, 271-6. O Q have cortus at the end of 271 and pontus at the end 
of 276. In the Itali, portus was written for cortus, and Lachmann 
wrote uentus for pontus. Both changes have been accepted by Munro. 
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Many corrections have been proposed for cortus from the time of 
Marullus who suggested pontum. Giussani has taken corpus from Brieger, 
but the lashing of the human body by the wind ranges ill with the 
wrecking of ships, the scattering of clouds, the overthrow of trees, and 
the battering of mountains. And corpus by itself for the body comes 
in here most awkwardly. The reference to II, 460 is useless. The 
mention oiportus, for all the editors have said, is equally out of place. 
It is possible that the true word in 271 became illegible in the arche- 
type and is now beyond recovery. But I long ago suggested that the 
corruptions may be due to the interchange of the endings of the two 
lines; pontum when transferred to 276 would at once become pontus. 
This suggestion, I now find, is made by Merrill in his note. 

I, 320. ted quae corpora decedant in tempore quoque | inuida praeclu- 
sit speciem natura uidendi. Munro takes natura uidendi together, 
comparing (with Conington) natura medendi in Persius V, 10 1, to 
which may be added Lucan, X, 271, natura latendi. But, however 
appropriate the turn of expression may be to these late stylists, it is 
unlike Lucretius, though of course in him, as in Cicero, natura with the 
genitive of a substantive is often a mere periphrasis for the nominative 
of the substantive. See Cic. Fin. V, 33 ; Munro on Lucr. II, 646. 
Further, the construction speciem quae corpora decedant is most harsh. 
Giussani adduces such brevities as tenerascere mentem confugient in 
III, 765. Idly, for his plea that species is a nomen actionis and so 
comparable in syntax with a verb, is fallacious. The only way of 
defending speciem would be to make it mean 'power of vision,' as Gius- 
sani also has proposed; but no exact parallel can be found. Otherwise 
uidendi could be treated as a genitive of 'further definition' or 
'equivalence.' Of many emendations, Lachmann's spatium remains 
the most attractive. In support might be quoted what looks like an 
imitation in Ovid, Tristia, II, 531, inuida me spatio natura cohercuit 
arto. Ovid does not often imitate Lucretius, but in Fasti, IV, 94, he 
has the rare word initus, probably from I, 6, and in Her. XIX (XX), 
no (if the line be his), ipso nubendi tempore from I, 98. 

I, 356. Giussani misses the common generic use of quod= ' which 
sort of thing ' and writes quae. Other neuter pronouns are frequent 
with the same generic significance. 
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I, 360. nam si tantundemst in lanae glomere, quantum . . . On 
account of the quantity glomere, I have been in the habit of recom- 
mending to my pupils a neglected conjecture of Quicherat, lanae in 
glomeramine. It has been recently put forward independently by 
Garrod in Journal of Phil., 1908. 

I, 398. quapropter, quamuis causando multa moreris. It is usual to 
take multa with causando; but V, 91, plura moremur, and VI, 245, 
plura morabor, seem to indicate that it goes with moreris. Cf. also 
Lucan, II, 642, plura moror, and III, 79, uincendo plura. 

I, 405. intectas fronde quietes: the unique sense given here to quietes 
seems copied from the similar use of avan-avXa. 

I, 441. Lucretius is, so far as I know, the only Latin writer who 
employs fungi to render the philosophical term iraoytw as opposed to 
wouiv (probably first so contrasted by Plato in his Theaetetus). 

I, 442. aut erit uf possint in eo res esse gerique. Munro's interpreta- 
tion of possunt (the reading of O Q), aut debebit esse tale in quali pos- 
sunt res esse gerique appears to be not a little unnatural. It is not 
borne out by any of his references, in all of which ut replaces some part 
of qualis in a quite simple manner. Certainly II, 901, conciliantur ita 
ut debent animalia gigni, is not comparable. 

I, 454. tactus corporibus cunctis intactus inani. Lachmann first 
condemned this line because a nominative of a noun formed like intac- 
tus is impossible. Of course intactu, twice used by Sallust, is regular. 
Against this dictum Brieger quoted Livy, XLII, 12, 7 , per incultum et 
neglegentiam, and this has been thought by Giussani, Postgate, and 
others to prove the genuineness of the line. The inference is unsound. 
There is no more warrant for intactus or incultum, than for noncurantia 
which the mss. foist on Cicero in Ad Qu. Fr. II, 7 (9), 1. Livy is 
notoriously fond of treating a neuter adjective as the equivalent of an 
abstract noun, and of employing passive participles as substantives. 
The phrase per incultum is of the same order as per commodum in 
XLII, 18, 3, and in tranquillum in III, 40, 11. And there is little or 
nothing in the argument of Giussani that no forger could have con- 
structed a line so cognate in meaning to the doctrine of Epicurus and 
Lucretius. The contrast between tactus and intactus is involved in the 
whole context. Postgate says that this line proves datives to have been 
in the text of the preceding verse; but saxis alone would be quite 
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sufficient for the marginal annotator. So far as syntax goes the datives 
and the genitives accord equally well with the usage of Lucretius, and 
can be obtained by equally small departures from the readings of O Q. 
But to use the worthless line 454 in order to establish in 453 the 
abnormal dative aquai is not good criticism. To obviate this objection 
Postgate reads liquor aquae stat. He refers to I, 747, nee pausam 
stare fragori, which is dissimilar. Arnob. I, 8 (euenta naturae), echoes 

I.467. 

I, 469, 470. namque aliut tern's, aliitt regionibus ipsis \ euentum dici 
poterit quodcumque erit actum. Whatever may be the true reading of 
this much debated passage, it seems clear that Lucretius meant to set 
land and people over against each other. Yet anything that occurred 
during the Trojan war might equally well be called an euentum of both. 
The contrast, therefore, is merely formal, and either point of view 
applies equally well to the whole argument of 459-483, which concerns 
the nature of time. But possibly aliut . . . aliut is corrupt for aliter 
. . . aliter. What Brieger means by saying that Munro conjectured 
Teucris for fern's ' miro errore,' I do not know. His own saeclis can 
hardly stand for ' the people ' by itself, even though we have saecla 
hominum two lines above. Wakefield's legionibus for regionibus (leaving 
terris) is better; but the word itself seems unlikely. Perhaps some 
word like bellantibus has been extruded from the text. In 467 the 
syntax of abslulerit is worth notice, though it has generally been passed 
over. Brieger calls it subjunctive in a quotation from an imagined 
opponent. Apparently he took quando as temporal. But the opponent 
would be putting forward something that makes against himself. And 
erit actum in 470 is not easy (' shall have been done,' Munro) ; 
abstulerit cannot be parallel to erit, as it should be. If 469, 470 were 
placed before 467, 468 and erat read for erit, all would be in order, 
quando being causal. Then abstulerit would be substituted for abstulit 
under the influence of dici poterit. 

I, 476. Munro and many others have taken clam here with Troianis, 
as preposition, and the Thesaurus quotes the passage as evidence for 
the construction. The improbability of this prepositional use of clam 
in Lucretius is very great. The one example given from Cicero rests 
on a bad conjecture (Aft. X, 12 a, 2) ; and the one from Caesar, B. C. 
II, 32, 8, is discredited both by the badness of the text of the 'Civil 
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War ' and by the occurrence in Caesar of clam as an adverb in fourteen 
other passages. Nor can Bell. Afr. 11,4 count for much. If Troianis 
be taken as dative, there are plenty of parallels in Lucretius. 

I, 489 sq. Compare a fragment of Epicurus irtpi <£v<re<os in Scott's 
Fragmenta Herculanensia, p. 55 : iayypa- ircpaiovv Sia tG>v roi^iav ko.1 
t<ov XoarSiv crvyKpovovroiV <rrepe/mW. tovto 8 avral at a.l<r6iq(Ttis «H- 
fmpTvpovtnv. 

1,491. dissiliuntque fero feruenti saxa uapore. So OQ; editors 
generally write feruentia. Although Lucretius frequently, in archaic 
fashion, puts together two epithets without connecting conjunction (see 
Munro on II, 118), he would hardly join adjective and participle 
together in this way. I would keep feruenti and read the Lucretian 
fere for fero, as has been several times proposed. 

I, 492. rigor auri. This is not 'the stiffness of gold,' as commenta- 
tors take it, but ' the frosty nature of gold.' The phrase thus leads up 
to the bold expression glacies aeris in the next line. The line in V, 
764, menstrua dum rigidas coni perlabitur umbras (sc. lund) has been 
similarly misunderstood. There rigidas is not, as Munro has it, * well- 
defined' (a strange word to express the idea), but 'cold,' 'frosty.' 
Compare I, 355, rigidum frigus ; V, 640; VI, 307; Lucan, III, 401, 
et gelidas alte submotis solibus umbras. 

I, 517. The expression inane rerum has been questioned without 
cause. In Verg. G. I, 416, ingenium et fato rerum prudentia maior, 
the word rerum has been usually taken with prudentia, but it rather 
goes with fato, ' the destiny interwoven with the world.' We have here 
one of the many Stoic echoes which are to be found in the Vergilian 
poetry. The famous phrase in Aen. 1, 126, sunt lacrimae rerum, ' tears 
are at the heart of things,' is similar. A little like is the common 
attachment of rerum or omnium rerum or sometimes omnium (neut.) 
to a noun, to give the greatest possible extension to its meaning. See 
my note on Cic. Acad. II, 146. Fronto even joins omnium rerum in 
this way to an adjective (sanus o. r., ed. Nab., p. 24, 1. 16). The 
much debated lines in Catullus, XLVII, Porci et Socration duae sinistrae 
I JHsonis, scabies famesque mundi (so it is in the Verona ms.) exhibit a 
parallel generalizing use of mundi, with which we may compare the 
Irish form 'ye thief of the world,' and such expressions as rai i£ 
AvOpunrmv irXipyas in Demosthenes. Not very unlike is mundi in 
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Lucan, VIII, 335, transfuga mundi, over which scholars have made 
much difficulty. 

I, 541. res quaeque is here plural, but singular in 536. Perhaps 
redissent has been changed from redisset owing to the neighborhood of 
forent. 

I, 554, 5. ut nil ex Wis a certo tempore posset\ conceptum summum 
aetatis peruadere finis. So O Q, except that Q has fine and finem as 
a correction. The reading has been changed in many ways by editors. 
A protest must be made against ad summum in the impossible sense of 
' at last ' (like ad extremum, ad ultimum, ad postremum) which Gius- 
sani adopts from Brieger. And aetatis peruadere finis could hardly be 
said by Lucretius in the sense ' to arrive at the full complement of life ' ; 
to say nothing of the dubious syntax. In favor of Munro's ad auctum 
for finis may be quoted Sen. Suas. I, 3, quidquid ad summum peruenit, 
incremento non reliquit locum; Sen. Ep. LXXIX, 8, cum ad summum 
perueneris, non est incremento locus; Dial. II, 5, 4, ad summum per* 
ducta incrementi non habet locum. The suggestion that the end of life, 
and not merely its culmination, should be mentioned here, is rather 
hypercritical. If I may add to the already numerous conjectures, I 
would propose ad summum . . . limen, comparing uitae limen in III, 
681, and leti limen in II, 960; VI, 1157 and 1208; and extrema ad 
limina in V, 485. 

I, 565 sq. Munro's acute change of possint into possit, so that possit 
reddi stands impersonally for possit ratio reddi, seems to be absolutely 
confirmed by non poterit ratio reddi in 572. But Brieger dismisses the 
emendation with a contemptuous male, and Giussani follows. The 
order of the words which Munro assumes can be easily paralleled from 
Lucretius. As Duff, in Class. Rev. XIII, 170, accepts Giussani's 
explanation of possint, it is worth while to examine it. He first inter- 
prets reddi as equivalent to rationem reddi, but fails to give the gram- 
mar of possint omnia rationem reddi. He merely proves, what no one 
doubts, that reddere can stand for rationem reddere. Then he states 
that because reddere means ' spiegare,' therefore it can take a personal 
construction in the passive, ' aided by the vicinity of omnia.' Exactly 
why this follows is not very easy to see, but let that pass. He then 
takes possint omnia reddi as meaning ' all things can be explained.' 
Because reddere can sometimes, in certain contexts, have the sense ' to 
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explain,' therefore possint reddi can have the sense here of 'can be 
explained.' We have an admirable example of the critical miracle 
which may be wrought by a trick of translation. 

I, 570. at contra si mollia sinl primordia rerum. There is, I think, 
in Lucretius no other line whose rhythm halts in exactly this manner ; 
for IV, 493 is somewhat different. Perhaps mollia is out of place and 
should come before rerum. 

I, 598. naluram mores uictum motusque parenlum. The collo- 
cation seems to show that motus is here to be taken as equivalent 
to motus animi; so in Cic. Acad. II, 139; De Diu. II, in; Tusc. 
V, 114. 

I, 599 sq. The theory of Epicurus concerning the iXdxiara or mini- 
ma* partes within the atom is notoriously difficult, and too intricate to 
be discussed at length here. Giussani's examination of it is a marvel of 
imaginative insight, but I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction 
that he has left most of the stumbling blocks just where they were. He 
tells us much of what Epicurus might have said or ought to have said, 
but very little of all this can be fairly extracted from the ancient texts. 
I can only definitely mention here Giussani's treatment of the term 
oyKos, which appears not only in the passage of the letter to Herodotus 
dealing with the doctrine of the minimae partes, but in two other sec- 
tions of the letter. That oyKos and ai-o/uos are not at all convertible 
terms is clear, though Brieger asserted that it is so in § 59 of the letter. 
Asclepiades, the unorthodox Epicurean physician whom Galen often 
criticises, seems to have contrasted the two terms (Usener's Epicurea, 
§ 382). But there is no proof of Giussani's contention that in a visible 
object the axpov or cacumen, the least part within the range of vision, 
is the oyxos or molecule of modern science, the smallest part of the 
object which retains the character of the whole. In this connection 
Giussani does not refer to an important passage, Lucr. IV, no sq. It 
is there stated that living creatures exist so small that if any one of them 
were cut into three portions, no one of these portions would be visible 
to the eye. If vision fails to stretch to the point at which organic tissue 
begins to dissolve into atoms, what likelihood is there that it could reach 
to the corresponding point in matter of inorganic nature? Giussani, like 
many other investigators of the ancient philosophy, starts with the false 
modern assumption that a writer of repute cannot have overlooked any 
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inconsistency or illogicality which is apparent to a critic of our day, who 
inherits an instinct developed by long ages of debate. 

I, 612. non ex illorum conuentu conciliata. As minimae partes pre- 
cedes, illorum has been generally changed to illarum; but the transition 
to a neuter has many parallels in Latin ; see my note on Cic. Acad. 

11,43- 

I, 655. id quoque : the neuter pronoun calls attention to what follows 
and is in apposition to the sentence. The usage is commoner with hoc 
and Mud than with id. The principle is the same when the sentence 
which is in apposition precedes, as in Cic. Fam. VII, 32, 3, and Att. 
II, 9, 1, where the usage is unjustly questioned by editors. Substan- 
tially a verb is omitted, to which id would be subject, such as fit; just as 
hoc ubi in Verg. G. II, 312, stands for hoc ubi fit. The editors there 
give no parallels; but we may compare Quintil. VI, 4, 10; X, 7, 23, 
and XI, 1, 76, where hoc stands for hoc fit ox fieri potest. So, too, haec 
ubi in Sen. Dial. VI, 20, 2. 

I, 657. sed quia multa sibi cernunt contraria muse (O) or mu (Q). 
Many have been the corrections. Two late mss. and some scholars 
wrote mussant, ' without sense,' says Munro ; but the Vergilian use of 
mussare and Lucretius himself in VI, n 79, justify the meaning 'they 
are shy of saying it.' Perhaps, however, Lucretius wrote the intransi- 
tive mutant, ' they change their ground ' ; then a stop should be placed 
aXpurum. 

I, 675-9. Here in 675 corpora is 'atoms,' but in 678 it is the equiv- 
alent of res. The awkwardness of this is avoided if we suppose that 
Lucretius wrote mutatoque ordine mutant naturam res ut (not ef) con- 
nertunt corpora sese. The confusion of ut and et in mss. is very 
frequent. In 1. 806 Priscian has preserved the true reading ut for et. 

I, 743. res mollis rarasque relinquont\ aera solem ignem terras ani- 
malia fruges. Because the four elements aer aqua terra uapores are 
given as mollia in 1. 567, Christ and others read rorem for solem. But 
the addition of animalia and fruges here and the fact that terras not 
terram is used, indicate that Lucretius was not thinking of the four 
elements merely. The passage is like 820, 821 : eadem caelum mare 
terras flumina solem \ constituunt, eadem fruges arbusta animantis. So, 
too, in 853, ignis umor aura are joined with sanguen and ossa. Gius- 
sani reads rorem in 744, but passes by aurique and aurum in 839, 840, 
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where Bentley demanded auraeque and aura, in order to complete the 
mention of the four elements. 

I, 758. The mss. have at the end of 758 habes, corrected in O to 
habebis. Perhaps habeto is right ; cf. II, 465. 

I, 759. O Q have uene at the end of the line, corrected since Wake- 
field into ueneno, a very questionable predicative dative. I have found 
it only in Varro, R. R. I, 2, 18, where it is probably not right, as uene- 
num occurs immediately after. Plin. N. H. XVI, 79, obviously avoids 
it, as he writes uenenum est, but remedio est. It is safer to write 
uenenum here. 

I, 831 sq. In relation' to the discussion here of Anaxagoras, I take 
the opportunity of referring to a passage of Cicero concerning that 
philosopher, which has brought down on the writer objurgation from 
the prejudiced, while the more charitable have suggested corruption of 
the text. The passage is part of a rapid summary of the physical 
doctrines of Greek thinkers and runs thus : Anaxagoras materiam 
infinitam, sed ex ea particulas similis inter se minutas, eas primum 
confusas postea in ordinem adductas a mente diuina {Acad. II, 118). 
I am far from wishing to speak evil of H. Diels, whose services to the 
cause of learning have been splendid and have been universally recog- 
nized, but I must say that in his Doxographi Graeci he has criticised 
Cicero as an exponent of ancient philosophy, in a spirit of unreasoning 
hostility. Curiously enough, the attack is largely directed against 
Cicero's Latin, and is couched in Latin which is not only harsh, but 
sometimes seriously incorrect. The only charge which is precisely 
formulated concerns the words quoted above, on which Diels says : 
turpiter labitur interpres, nisi emendando succurrere uolueris. Zeller, a 
model of candor at all times, suggests that Cicero wrote dissimilibus, 
and he quotes Augustine, C. D. VIII, 2, in support. But the word 
dissimilibus is twice a correction there for similibus, and is not the 
original reading. The chapter concerns what Augustine calls the Italic 
and the Ionic schools of philosophy and mentions only a few philosophers, 
including Anaxagoras and Archelaus. What he writes about Anaxagoras 
is incomplete in the mss., but the relevant words are ex infinita materia, 
quae constaret ex similibus inter se particulis. And of Archelaus : de 
particulis inter se similibus . . . putauit constare omnia. It is easy to 
demonstrate that in this part of his work Augustine is not using Cicero 
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as a source. Probably Varro was his authority, and spoke of Anaxagoras 
much as Cicero did. Zeller and Diels both seem to construe Cicero's 
words as though he had written in ea not ex ea. He is not regarding 
primarily the original confusion of the <nripfw.Ta, but their arrangement 
by vovs in groups. The words eas primum confusas are merely paren- 
thetic. [It is true that Cicero omits in his brief summary what Lucre- 
tius calls the latitandi copia tenuis as a secondary matter.] It is natural 
therefore that he should dwell on the similarity of the individual <nrcp- 
Ijuxto. when grouped, and not on the dissimilarity of the groups. Of a 
similar incompleteness in a statement of Simplicius, Diels, with more 
charity than he uses towards Cicero, remarks minus accurate, quam- 
guam nonfalso. The addition of diuina to mente is of course erroneous, 
but this misconception seems to have been general in Cicero's time and 
after. There is a curious passage in Pseudo-Quintil. Decl. 233, which 
probably refers to Anaxagoras : attenderes physicis : qitaereres utrumne 
ignis esset initium, an uero minutis editus et mirabilibus elementis per- 
petuus hie mundus an mortalis esset. For mirabilibus Roehde suggested 
mutabilibus and Ritter followed ; but the sense is not good. Perhaps 
the right reading is similibus. 

I, 858. at neque reccidere ad nilum res posse neque autem | crescere 
de nilo testor res ante probatas. The use of res = ' facts,' after res, 
' objects,' is awkward, but insufficient to condemn the line, which has 
been repeatedly questioned. The brevity of the expression, for testor 
ut credas reccidere is like III, 766, where confugient is followed by an 
infinitive, something like ad id ut dicant being omitted. The similar 
form adducor ut sit for a. ut credam esse is found in V, 1341, and is 
not uncommon; it is illustrated by Madvig on Cic. Fin. I, 14, where 
instances of an infinitive instead of an ^/-clause are given. See also 
Krebs-Schmalz, Antibarbarus, s. v. adduco, and add Cic. Diu. I, 35 ; 
Livy, II, 18, 6; IV, 49, 10; VI, 42, 6. Madvig quotes the fuller 
form from Cic. Att. XI, 7, 3, me adduxeris ut existimem, followed by 
infinitive ; see also Fam. II, 10, 1 ; N. D. II, 17 ; Lael. 59 ; Farad. 14 ; 
Phil. I, 33 and VIII, 30. Quite as harsh a brevity occurs in Lucr. II, 
1 1 28, fluere . . . manus dandum est; and in Ovid, Fast. V, 74, hinc 
tangor maiores tribuisse uocabula Maio ; and in Hor. Sat. I, 4, 115, 
sapiens uitatu quidque petitu sit melius causas reddet; and in Aetna, 
372, atque hanc materiam penitus discurrere fontes \ infectae rumpuntur 
aquae radice sub ipsa. 
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I, 866. ossibus et neruis sanieque et sanguine mixta. So O Q; 
editors are divided between mixto of late mss. and mixtim of Politian. 
But mixtim is dubious in the literary Latin of this time; in III, 566, it 
may not be the right correction for mixti. Postgate, in Journal of 
Philology, XXIV, 133, well defends sanieque, which has been questioned. 
[A much stranger passage is in Lucan, II, 657 : eliso uentre per ora 
eiectat saniem permixtus uiscere sanguis.'] In the context we have two 
passages beginning with praeterea and both referring to the corpora to 
which the earth gives birth. The difficulties which they involve may 
be overcome, if we suppose in 870 the word item in transfer item to be 
an error for enim, and praeterea in 873 to have sprung from an original 
propterea, by assimilation to praeterea in 859 and 867. It will then be 
unnecessary to suppose a gap between 873 and 874. In the latter line, 
possibly quae lignis cumque oriuntur, is the true lection, cumque having 
dropped out because it occurs in the preceding line. Munro has lignis 
his; but Lucretius would hardly speak of ' these woods,' when all 
woods are referred to above. The burning of ligna is regarded here ; 
but breaking in 891. 

I, 881-890. A number of questions have been raised, and more may 
still be raised, about these lines. 

(1) In 882, 3 : mittere signum \ sanguinis aut aliquid nostro quae 
corpore alunlur. If a genitive had existed which would replace aliquid 
and supply a regular antecedent to quae, it would doubtless have been 
suggested by scholars and accepted. The change from aliquid to quae 
is harsh ; but it has parallels both in Greek and in Latin. The neuter 
plural has a generalizing effect : quae = ' all such things as.' Doubt 
has been cast on corpore aluntur, ' grow within the body,' but need- 
lessly. Compare Varro, E. R. II, 5, 14 : bestiolae . . . quae sub cauda 
aluntur. 

(2) LI. 884, 5 stand in O Q thus: cum lapidi in lapidem tenemus 
(corrected to terimus long since) manare cruorem consimili ratione 
herbis quoque saepe decebat. It has been generally supposed (since 
Howard and Munro proposed it) to be necessary to transpose these two 
verses. But an examination of Munro's translation will show that, with- 
out contravening the poet's usage, the same sense emerges with the mss. 
order. Whether the meaning thus obtained is correct may be doubted. 
It has been assumed that the nutrition of men ceased to be the theme 
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at the end of 883. In that case it is strange, as Giussani points out, to 
speak of herbae as pounded by stones for the animals, who are obviously 
thought of as grazing in the fields. It seems probable that the line cum 
lapidi in lapidem terimus, manare cruorem refers to men and not 
animals, and that a line has been lost in front of it, which made allusion 
to the grinding in the mill of something besides fruges, possibly olives. 
The sense would be given by some such line as atque okas ratione pari 
persaepe decebat. Then, reading herbas (a change made by Lachmann 
and some older editors, but not required by the former arrangement), 
we have a quite natural reference to animals. Giussani's explanation 
of 881-4, which supposes two grinding operations for fruges to be 
indicated, first a rough pounding and then a finer attrition, is most arti- 
ficial and awkward. Lachmann cast out the in before lapidem, but later 
editors have been right in keeping it, the object being fruges, okas, or 
herbas, not lapidem. [Of course, small words like in are frequently 
intruded into mss. There is an example in 1. 882.] 

(3) LI. 885, 6 : et latices dulcis guttas similique sapore\mittere 
lanigerae quali sunt ubere lactis. Giussani calls laticis ' antica e sicura 
correzione.' To me it seems strange that the herbae should send forth 
drops of water (for such must be the meaning) having a taste like that 
of milk. And clearly, Lucretius meant to contrast the more solid food 
of graminivorous creatures {herbae) with the water they drink. Just so 
above (864, 5) the cibus aridus and the liquor are separately con- 
sidered, and asserted to consist of alienigena. This reflection is also 
good as against Bruno's correction salices, eulogized by Postgate and 
several other scholars. The grammatical construction of the lines 
(partly dependent on readings) has been disputed. Some editors read 
ubera with Lambinus; but the ubera lactis would hardly be said to 
possess sapor. Nor (keeping ubere) can lanigerae be plural, for a like 
reason. With quali we must construe quali (sapore) sunt lanigerae 
(dat.) guttae (in) ubere lactis. But O has qualis corrected to quales, 
and Q has quali. With the reading quales, the construction is much 
simpler : quales (guttae) sunt lanigerae (in) ubere lactis. Postgate 
proposed qualis dant, which is no great improvement. 

I, 890. dispertita in terram latitare: so OQ; editors since Lach- 
mann inter terram. But Lucretius may well have written intus terra; 
see the examples quoted by Munro on IV, 1091. 
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I, 918. hac rations tibi pereunt primordia rerum. This line seems 
to be out of place, and should come at the end of the paragraph. LI. 
919, 920 become thus more tolerable here. 

I, 942. Mss. give facto for pacto as in 789. It has been somewhere 
proposed to rtzApotu; but potio was the only form current at the time. 
Otherwise we might compare Lucian, Lexiph. XX, Sc'oWa yovv py 
irrco/xa yevoiro p.01 tovto to \6yu>v Triopn. 

I, 943, 4. haec ratio plerumque uidetur | tristior esse quibus non est 
tractata. It has not been noticed that both tristior ('very bitter') and 
tractata ('tasted') carry on the comparison of the argument with a 
potion. Compare II, 399, hue accedit uti mellis lactisque liquores\ 
iucundo sensu linguae tractentur in ore. 

1,945. uolgus abhorret ab hac [ratione']. Lucretius always implies 
that the believers in Epicurus were few. Cicero, on the other hand, 
repeatedly speaks of the wide diffusion of Epicureanism, even in Italy. 
See especially Tusc. IV, 6, where two reasons are assigned, (1) that 
the multitude were allured illecebris blandae uoluptatis, (2) that the 
only philosophical writings in Latin were Epicurean. So, too, Acad. I, 
25, and Fin. II, 44 : nescio quo modo populus cum illis facit. Cicero's 
opinion is, of course, in great part due to the classing of the vulgar 
votaries of pleasure along with the real believers in Epicurus. On the 
other hand, we find in the Gnomologion Parisinum (Usener, Epicurea, 
p. 157) an utterance of Epicurus of which Seneca gave a translation in 
Ep. XXIX, 10: ov8«tot£ wpi-xOr/v tois 7roAAois apeo-KW a pev £K£t- 
vots rjpt(TKa> ovk ipadov a 8' ■jjSav iya> paKpav rjv rrjs eKuvmv ala-Oij- 
o-e<os. The last word means 'taste,' not 'understanding,' for Epicurus 
stoutly maintained that the most ignorant could comprehend the true 
philosophy. It would seem that the professed adherents of Epicurus 
were never relatively numerous either in Greek lands or in the West. 
Seneca, Ep. LXXIX, 15, quotes letters of Epicurus and Metrodorus to 
show that they had no great repute in their time. Lucian, Hermot. 
XVI, indicates that the great majority of professing disciples of phil- 
osophy in his time were Stoics. 

I, 951, 2. sed quoniant docui solidissima material' | corpora perpetuo 
uolitare inuicta per aeuom. ... He has demonstrated the solidity of 
the atoms and their eternal durability, but not the eternity of their 
movement which is only introduced in 984 sq. Perhaps he wrote per- 
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petuom, for which cf. V, 161, fundatum perpetuo aeuo, and below, 1. 
1 004 : perpetuo aeui tractu. 

I, 962. Giussani is surely mistaken in explaining haec sensus natura 
as 'questa speciale sensazione,' ' la sensazione di questa cosa speciale.' 
No ' cosa speciale ' is mentioned anywhere in the context ; what is said 
applies to all things in the universe, and even if any particular thing 
had been indicated, it is hard to see how there could have been any 
special form of sensation connected with it. So far as language goes, 
Giussani deduces his rendering from two usages ; the periphrasis (com- 
mon in Lucretius, Cicero, and other writers) of natura with the genitive 
of a noun for the nominative of the noun ; and the use of haec for huius 
rei. But these two modes of speaking should not be forced into union 
in this way. The proceeding is as violent as that of the writer on the 
staff of one of the Eatanswill journals in the Pickwick Papers, who, 
having to write on Chinese Music, read up articles on China and on 
Music and "combined his information." Munro's interpretation of 
haec sensus natura as equivalent to hie sensus noster, i. e., the human 
faculty of sensation, is absolutely correct. 

I 977. Munro in ed. IV returned to the mss. reading efficiatque, 
which had been generally altered to officiatque. The only example of 
efficere quo minus which I know in literature occurs in Quint. XI, 1, 48. 
Munro quotes one from the lex coloniae Genetiuae. But there are a 
good many analogies, as in Cic. Fam. I, 4, 2 {/actum esse) ; and III, 
7, 6 (perficies). 

I 984-1007. Many transpositions have been proposed within the 
range of these lines. Giussani, following Goebel, placed 998-1001 
(postremo . . . extra) after 1007, where postremo is far less suitable 
than in the position which Munro assigned to the verses, viz. after 983. 
Li. 995-7 are in several ways awkward. If they come rightly after 994 
the word in (semper in assiduo motu res quaeque geruntur) must be a 
corruption of enim; the enim is badly needed and the in is unusual. 
Then comes : partibus e cunctis infernaque suppeditantur \ ex infinito 
cita corpora materiai. The preposition e is not in the mss. Brieger 
requires in; but surely e cunctis partibus is good enough : ' in all direc- 
tions.' These words must go with geruntur, because when Lucretius 
mentions the result of the atoms clashing, he continually speaks of 
some being driven upwards, without hinting at other directions. So 
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Epicurus constantly spoke of inrepa&ovra. To link partibus e cunctis 
with infernaque (or even with inferneque) is harsh. For inferna of MSS. 
I, many years ago (in lecture), proposed to read in/erne, and Postgate 
has recommended the same change {Journal of Philology, XXIV, 133). 
He refers to VI, 192 and 942, where editors have altered superna into 
superne, but not to VI, 764, where inferne is necessary for inferna. In 
the other two passages the emendation is not certain. Postgate goes 
too far when he says that inferna is impossible here. It lies well within 
the range of the common substitution of adjectives for adverbs ; so e. g., 
postremis for postremo in III, 250; manifesta for manifesto in I, 855 ; 
rectum per inane for recte in II, 217. The lines 995-7 are a curious 
anticipation of the doctrine of the clinamen, which is not hinted at 
again until II, 80 sq., and later in II is treated in a very cursory man- 
ner. It is first stated in nine lines (216-224). Then there is a digres- 
sion to refute a supposed doctrine of Democritus (225-242), after 
which comes a weak repetition of the theory, which never appears 
again, not even in V, 416-431, where it would be well in place. [Leo, 
in Archiv fur lat. Lexic. X, 431, implies that the adjective infernus is 
not Lucretian. But it cannot be altered in V, 647.] 

I, 1030. ut semel. So in IV, 610. In a note on VI, 634, Munro 
lays it down that ut for ubi (evidently meaning the temporal ubt) is not 
Lucretian; but these passages are overlooked. In VI, 550, Munro 
introduces by conjecture ut . . . cumque, with the sense 'wherever.' 
Of course ut = ' where ' is classical, though it does not happen to occur 
in Lucretius. But uicumque elsewhere always means 'howsoever' or 
'whenever,' not 'wherever.' 

I, 1033. summissaque gens animantum. Giussani, following Polle, 
gives a grossly unnatural sense to summissa, which I will not criticize. 
The word is a generally accepted correction for summa. But though 
the earth is naturally said summittere flores and the like, the expression 
is not suited to gens animantum; though primitive animals and men 
did literally spring from earth (V, 801 sq.). The mss. word summa 
must be deeply corrupt, and conceals some expression indicating the 
renewal or continued life of animals, parallel to the renewal of the fruits 
of the earth. Perhaps suppletaque {supplere is Lucretian) . 

I, 1040. materies aliqua ratione auersa uia. So O Q. Editors 
have either read uiaque with Lachmann, or uiai, which is in Q as a 
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correction. Munro's objection that ratione . . . uiaque could mean 
nothing but ' by method and system ' is not well founded. , Giussani, 
however, is right in pointing out the awkwardness of having to take 
auersa first in a figurative and then in a literal sense. Many commen- 
tators take auersa uiai together, but no real parallel has been adduced 
for this strong graecism, though it is accepted by Munro, Giussani, and 
others. If aliqua ratione uiai be construed together we may compare 
V, 8 1, aliqua diuom ratione. But perhaps regione should be received 
(from the inferior mss.) and aliquo be read for aliqua ' turned away in 
some direction from the proper line of its course.' Compare II, 249, 
regione uiai declinare; and I, 958, nulla regione uiarum; Verg. Aen. 
IX, 385, fallitque timor regione uiarum. In II, 249, there is a gap 
before regione, usually filled by recta, but perhaps the equally Lucretian 
quoquam is the missing word. In these passages regio has the ko.t* 
i$o)(7]v sense which attaches at times to many words : ' the right way ' ; 
so locus, ' the right place,' and uia, ' the right road,' as in Cic. Alt. II, 
19, 2 (wrongly changed by many editors). 

I, 1057. in se sistere: in II, 603, Lucretius implies that earth rests on 
air, and in V, 534 sq., he tries, in an unsatisfactory manner, to demon- 
strate how that may be. His doctrine is not much better than the belief 
of the Russian peasant that the world rests on three fishes, or the Hindoo 
legend that it is supported by a monstrous elephant, and the elephant 
by a tortoise. Earth is at rest in media mundi regione; but is the 
mundus itself at rest? Nowhere have we any definite statement on the 
matter. But a good deal is said which implies that the mundus has its 
downward course stayed by the ictus externi (1055) or the plagae 
extrinsecus (1042, 1050) which seem always to be conceived as exert- 
ing their force in an upward direction. Compare Masson, Atomic 
Theory of Lucretius, p. 151. 

I, 1076. motus quacumque feruntur. Can motus be said ferri? 
Rather motu should be read (with Lachmann), the subject of feruntur 
being pondera, from ponderibus, which immediately precedes. This 
line in the mss. contains another intrusive .r (acquis for aeque). 

I, 1105. H. Nettleship, in Contributions to Latin Lexicography y 
p. 600, justified tonitralia, which O Q give, as rightly formed from 
tonitrum, found in VI, 164 and 171, and (it may be added) in Seneca. 
In Journal of Phil. XX, 181, he further referred to Priscian, I, p. 21a 
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(Keil), and to Asper in Hagen's Anecdota Helvetica, p. 41, 26. I have 
not noticed any allusion to the gloss : tonitralis: /Jpovratos in Corp. 
Gloss. Ill, 290, 18. The glosses also give tonitrum, tonitra, and toni- 
trabilis. But the tendency of the mss. to write t for / casts doubt on 
tonitralia here. Compare I, 16 (tergis for pergis) ; II, 43 (tariterlox 
pariter) ; II, 46 (tempus for pectus) . In III, 438, opius for ocius has 
come through the stage of otius. So in the Medicean ms. of Cic. Alt. 
IV, 1, 1, potius has been turned into tot. Ribbeck, in his Prolegomena 
to Vergil, quotes examples of this confusion from the earliest mss. 
Brieger, in Philologus, XXXIII, remarks caelum quod auido complexu 
cetera saepsit nullo modo penetrale dici potest. Why the heaven, as seen 
from the earth, should not be compared to the inmost recess of a palace 
or a temple, is not easy to discern; and the quotation from V, 370 
(referring to aether not caelum; cf. II, 1066), has no bearing on the 
question. 

II, 1 sq. To Munro's illustrations of this famous passage may be 
added some words from the Gnomologion Vaticanum, edited by Stem- 
bach in Wiener Studien, XI, 199: 6 avros (HXdriov) ipwrr/Oas ri 
<o<pc\it)Tai (K Trjs (piXoaoc^tai , €<f>r)' to avrbs iv cvSia iurmi /3\twav 

tows aAAoiis x«/*a£o/i«VoDs. The only passage in Plato to which this 
bears any resemblance (and it is slight) is Rep. VI, 496 D. Sternbach 
refers to Wyttenbach on Plut. Mor. 97 F. 

II, 8, 9. sed nil dulcius est bene quam munita tenere \ edita doctrina 
sapientum templa serena. 

It has been proposed to take serena with doctrina; but while serena 
uita, serenus animus are natural expressions, serena doctrina is not. 
And the lofty templa serena {templa mentis in V, 103) which wisdom 
builds are evidently contrasted with the mare magnum. We have then 
in the text three epithets, munita, edita, and serena, attached (without 
any connecting link) to templa; two of which, munita and edita, are of 
almost identical meaning. Though the attachment of two epithets to 
the one noun is common enough in Lucretius, the extension of the 
number to three is harsh and unparalleled. Possibly edita was a mar- 
ginal comment on munita and has extruded some other words, such as 
tutaque. Munro supposes that Lucretius may have had in mind Aristoph. 
Nub. 1024 : <5 KaWlirvpyov o-o<p£av eirao-Kutv, but it is quite as likely 
that he remembered a line of Empedocles (52 Mull.) : Odpa-a «<u Tore 
Br) o"o<^>t^s «r' axpourt. 66a£e. 
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II, 14. fedora caeca. The blindness of ordinary men is a favorite 
theme of Epicureans ; compare afiketyla. in Polystratus, edited by Gom- 
perz in Hermes, XI, 420 sq., and to rapa^s virovkov km. rv<l>\bv in 
Heracl. Papyr. 26 (Scott, p. 234) ; also Democritus, fragm. 3 and 82 
(Mull.). The opposite of caecum pectus is purum pectus or purgatum 
in V, 18, 43. 

II, 16 sq. The suggestion of Reichenhart (Acta Sem. Erlang. IV, 
457) to read non uidere (perfect) is strange; stranger still Giussani's 
interpretation of nil aliud sibi naturam latrare, in which sibi is not 
referred to naturam, but to an indefinite subject (homini), to whom 
nature ' barks out ' the substance of the clause that follows. 

II, 20-36. Locus uexatissimus, and yet there are curious things in it 
which I have not seen brought into notice. In 11. 20, 21, ergo cor- 
poream ad naturam pauca uidemus \ esse opus omnino, quae demant 
cumque dolorem, the mention of the corporea natura alone after the 
pointed reference to mind as well as body in the preceding verses, is 
noticeable. Lucretius seems tacitly to assume the Epicurean dogma, 
which drew down on the school much animadversion, that even mental 
pleasure is wholly dependent on the body. Munro and Lachmann 
place a full stop at dolorem. This renders quae . . . cumque awkward, 
as the relative clause should be one of purpose, and the purpose is quite 
obscured by cumque. It is true that Lucretius often capriciously, and 
it seems sometimes for metrical reasons, substitutes quicumque for qui, 
but this example stands apart from the rest, and if dolorem ends the 
sentence, it will be necessary to suppose that cumque is erroneous in 
the mss. for cuique, as it often is. If the sentence is made to end with 
1. 22 {delicias quoque uti multas substernere possinf) the harshness of 
quae . . . cumque disappears, for the relative clause becomes descrip- 
tive of pauca, and is supportable as it stands, though demunt would be 
more natural. But fresh difficulties arise. What is the subject of 
possinf? Pauca, say Brieger and Giussani. But surely the sense is 
impossible : ' few things are needed to remove pain and to enable the 
few things to supply many delights.' This punctuation absolutely 
requires a change from possint to possis. We must now consider 
Munro's exposition of the following lines : delicias quoque uti substernere 
possint I gratius interdum neque natura ipsa requirit \ si non aurea sunt 
iuuenum simulacra per aedes, etc. Here he makes uti concessive, 
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simulacra the subject to possint, and neque the equivalent of non. The 
painful contortion of the Latin is obvious. Postgate, in Journal of 
Phil. XVI, 126, gets rid of one trouble by reading possis for possint. 
Brieger supposed the subject of possint to be general = homines; im- 
probably. It is incredible that Lucretius should have here written 
neque for non, and not a single passage which can be regarded as 
parallel has been quoted. In old Latin nee or neque of course often 
negatives a single word; so Lucretius has in IV, 12 17, and V, 839, 
neque utrum or nee utrum (if in the latter place Lachmann's emenda- 
tion be accepted). These are archaisms merely. In VI, 1214, neque 
has not the sense of non, but of ne . . . quidem, which is common 
enough in the older Latin and again from Livy onwards ; so probably 
Verg. Eel. Ill, 102 (though the interpretation is disputed). Catullus, 
LXIV, 83, rendered t<£<£oi <xTa</>oi by funera necfunera, giving a slightly 
new turn to old usage. For nee = non in other connections Lucil. I, 
12 (Miiller), and Catullus, XXX, 4, have been quoted, but the context 
in both passages is incomplete. Postgate supposed this neque in 23 to 
be correlated with nee in 34 ; but there is no natural correspondence 
between the two, such as we find, for example, between neque in III, 
730, and neque in 738, in spite of the distance between the two. One 
would have to suppose that, as sometimes happens in prose, when 
Lucretius wrote neque in 23 he had it in mind to introduce another neque 
in the same sentence, but lapsed into anacoluthon. Compare Madvig 
on Cic. Fin., ed. 3, p. 792. But no example of this anacoluthon found 
elsewhere is so intolerable. 

The word gratius is a very weak point in the arrangement accepted 
by Munro. The Latinity of delicias substernere gratius is arresting; 
but the meaning which it yields is worse. For Lucretius is made flatly 
to contradict a fundamental ethical dogma of Epicurus, which drew 
down much animadversion upon him, that luxury cannot enhance pleas- 
ure, which culminates when all pain is removed. 

In dealing with remedies, we must first dispose of the abnormal 
neque. It cannot be taken here as the equivalent of ne . . . quidem, 
because the meaning will not suit the context. The word must some- 
how have connected two clauses or sentences. If a stop were placed 
at possint, and the comma removed after interdum, and neque assumed 
to be misplaced in the sentence, a good sense would be given : ' nor 
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does nature herself desire anything pleasanter, even in the absence of 
luxuries, than the couch on the soft grass near the river, etc' But 
although in some out of the way places neque ' tertio loco possitum ' 
seems to occur, it cannot be safely assigned to Lucretius. It remains 
to be supposed that neque began a new sentence in the original text. 
Removing the stop at dolorem, reading cuique and possit, and supposing 
gratius to be an error for gratis, and making a pause at interdum, we 
obtain a very tolerable meaning, at the cost of two letters which appear 
in the mss., and the change of a third. ' Our bodily nature needs but 
few things for the removal of every man's pain, and also to enable it to 
supply us with delights, sometimes without price.' The poet thus 
emphasizes the familiar Epicurean position that positive pleasure springs 
into existence the moment pain is stilled, and asserts that pleasure is 
often given by nature without money and without price. Although in 
V, 1449, deliciae refers to the KaWm-KiapaTa of life which nature does 
not demand as needful, it may well apply here to nature's simple 
delights, which, according to Epicurus, furnish pleasures as intense as 
any. The object of requirit is simulacra, thrown into the succeeding 
clause. 

It has been noticed that the aurea simulacra come from the palace 
of Alcinous in Odyssey VII. Other features of the passage are drawn 
from the same source, the gold and silver of the shining house ; the 
citharae, suggested by the harp of Demodocus, and probably the purple 
bed-clothing in 35 is reminiscent of the pyyta «a\a iropQvpea and 
rd-n-ijTc% laid down for the couch of Odysseus (Odyss. VII, 344). 

II, 27. nee domus argento fulget auroque renidet. Lachmann read 
fulgenti for two reasons : (1) that Lucretius used, fulgere, never fulgere; 
(2) that he did not lengthen the short final syllable before a following 
vowel. In order to establish these propositions he made insupportable 
changes in VI, 213 and V, 1149. Brieger favors fulgen ti because fulget 
is contra proprietatem sermonis Lucretiani. That is to say, argentum 
may be said fulgere, but a house cannot be said fulgere argento; a very 
fine distinction. Catullus in LXIV, 44, sedes . . . fulgenti splendent 
auro atque argento, may have had Lucretius in his eye. In 1. 165 of 
the same poem Lucretius III, 630, is imitated, as Munro thinks. 

II, 34 sq. There are many utterances of this type in the literature of 
different schools, including the Epicurean. See Stob. Flor. V, 28 
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(Usener, Epicurea, 163) ; Maxim. Tyr. o. 21 ; Porphyr. Ep. ad Marc. 
on XXIX; Varro, Quinquatrus (Buecheler, 441) : tu medicum te audes 
dicere cum in eborato lecto ac purpureo peristromo cubare uideas aegro- 
tum et eius prius aluum quam rvkrjv subducere malts? Compare, too, 
Sen. Ep. XVII, 12, where there is a reminiscence of Lucretius. 

II, 42. subsidiis magnis Epicuri constabilitas. Munro's et ecum ui 
for Epicuri has been widely accepted, and it is certain that Lucretius 
must, after mentioning the regular infantry (legiones) and the reserves 
(subsidid), have also introduced the cavalry. But it may well be 
doubted whether he would denote the cavalry by equi, as we say 
"horse" for "horsemen." The usage does not seem to be Latin; for 
such expressions as tela fugacis equi (of the Parthian) in Propertius are 
not sufficiently parallel. Why not equitum ui? This is quite as near 
the mss. as et ecum ui or et equom ui and the asyndeton is of course 
Lucretian. [The form ecum or equom, over which Giussani hesitates, 
is Vergilian.] 

II, 43. ornatas armis itastuas tariterque animatas. So O ; this line 
and 42 are absent from Q. Of course pariierque is a certain correc- 
tion. Munro writes ornatasque and statuas (verb), but this is very 
strange after cum uideas just before. Ellis, in Journ. Phil. XIV, 91, 
regards statuas as noun. But could Lucretius identify the legiones with 
statues and then speak of them as ' spirited alike ' ? Woltjer ejected 
itastuas as a corrupted gloss on ornatas and substituted pariter, thus 
avoiding the necessity of adding que to ornatas. He is followed by 
Giussani. [For pariter pariterque, cf. Ill, 457.] But (1) the supposi- 
tion of institutas having been written as a gloss on ornatas is highly 
artificial, and (2) the uniformity of the armor ranges insipidly with the 
unity of spirit in the troops. Some word parallel in meaning with 
uideas is needed ; this can hardly be anything but species. The corrup- 
tion would be easy ; we have seen the confusion of / with /,- and the 
intrusive i before s succeeded by a consonant is one of the commonest 
errors in mss., due to a development in the Romance languages. So 
O Q have inspeculum for speculum in IV, 283, where Lachmann gives 
illustrations. So, too, in the Medicean ms. of Cic. Earn. IX, 2, 1, ex- 
spectarem is written exispectarem. Of course with the reading spectes, 
we must write ornatasque. The readiness with which que is inserted 
in or drops out of mss. is notorious. Compare C. F. W. Mueller's 
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notes on pp. 35, 1. 30, 91, 1. 5, and 552, 1. 18, of his text of Cicero's 
Ad. Fam. 

In the ms. from which O and Q are derived there was an illegible 
passage after 41. The scribe of Q left room for three lines, and he 
can hardly have been wrong in supposing that his exemplar had origi- 
nally three lines in the space. In 0, 11. 42, 43 are supplied in ink of 
different color. Nonius quotes as from Lucr. II a line feruere cum 
uideas dassem lateque uagari, which has naturally been placed after 43 
by a number of scholars. Lachmann placed it after 46 and his instinct 
was true, for it is more effective there ; but yet the argument drawn 
from the mss. in favor of the other position is strong. Munro renders 
the line 'when you see your fleet swarm forth and spread far and 
wide.' This sudden and strange introduction of the fleet seems to 
have generally passed without notice. [The circumstances here are 
quite different from those in V, 1226-1230.] I have always explained 
classem (so Merrill, apparently) as the old equivalent of exercitum. 
This sense (which survived in connection with the comitia centuriatd) 
is attested by grammarians, and occurs here and there in later litera- 
ture, as Verg. Aen. Ill, 602, and VII, 716, to which Servius wrongly 
adds II, 30. Commenting on these lines of Vergil, Servius says that 
classis or classes was especially applied to cavalry, a fact not without 
interest in connection with the occasional employment of classis as the 
equivalent of prima classis in the centurial organization. It is very 
likely that Lucretius thought of the cavalry here. This seems to be 
indicated by the word uagari. The commonest term for the evolu- 
tions of cavalry is euagari, just as decurrere is ordinarily applied to the 
manoeuvres of infantry. Metrical reasons, I need hardly say, frequently 
led poets to replace a compound by a simple verb. Hence Vergil writes 
in his picture of the ludus Troiae (Aen. V, 560) : Ires equitum numero 
turmae ternique uagantur\ductores. A little below (325) Lucretius 
similarly writes cursu for decursu, of infantry, and in the context there 
circumuolitant corresponds to uagari here. The blunder of Livy in 
IV, 34, 6, has often been noted. Finding in an old chronicle that the 
classis had taken part at Fidenae in a battle with the Veientines, he 
comments on the strange fact that the fleet could have rendered aid in 
an encounter at the spot. In Anthol. I, 115, 3, O femineam classem, 
we have an odd archaism. 
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II, 54. omnis cum in tenebris praesertim uita laboret. Giussani 
makes much of a supposed want of connection between this line and 
the preceding passage. But the nexus of thought is plain. Reason 
alone, not regal or military power, can banish care, and reason is partic- 
ularly needed because of the dread darkness that besets our life. The 
gist of the line is repeated and expanded in 59-61. 

II, 98, 9. partitn interuallis magnis confulta resultant \ partim etiam 
breuibus spatiis uexantur ab icta. 

The unique word confulta has often been questioned. The com- 
monest term in the Epicurean texts to describe the clashing of the 
atoms is ovyKpovew, rendered by confligere in 86. If a passive of the 
word had been in existence, Lucretius might have written conflicta in 
98. In 101 he resorts to conuecta and in II, 1061 and 1074 to coniecta, 
and might have written conlisa (I, 532). Long years ago, when I lec- 
tured on Lucretius, I maintained confulta in the sense which Munro 
and Postgate gave to it (see App. to Select Elegies of Propertius) , viz., 
'pressed together.' The possibility of this sense cannot be denied; 
and Lucretius may have been imitating a Greek term — <rvvepti8tiv. 
Although I have not met with this compound in Epicurean texts, yet 
ipt&eiv and v-jrtpti&uv often occur in reference to atoms, and in an 
Epicurean fragment 8iepei8e<r0<u is used in another connection. So 
epa'Sav and its compounds belong to the Epicurean dialect. For 
magnis interuallis we may compare a curious fragment of Democritus 
(20 Mull.) : ai 8k Ik ixaydXwv &WL<TTr)pA.T<ov Ktveo/ueyai tS>v ^ivy/S>v ovn 
tvcrradiei eicrt, ovtc ev$vp.oi. 

II, 105. paucula quae porro magnum per inane uagantur. 
The atoms here indicated are those which go to form the solid sub- 
stances like rocks and iron. There is not the least difficulty in referring 
paucula to haec in 103. The trouble created by some scholars who 
make the antecedent to quae the fera ferri corpora et cetera de genere 
horum, and so scent deep corruption, does not naturally arise from the 
text. Nor is there anything unintelligible about paucula, which will 
easily bear the meaning 'relatively few,' but surely not (as Bignone 
says, in Riv. di filologia, XXXV, 92) in comparison with the expanse 
of void (for Lucretius would hardly compare units of substance with 
the extended inane) nor in comparison with the number of atoms out- 
side the mundus (Merrill) — a most unnatural collocation — but in 
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comparison with the atoms which go to form the softer substances and 
those of laxer texture. Hoerschelmann's paruola for paucula is surely 
wrong ; the atoms which constitute hard bodies cannot be assumed to 
be specially small, nor is it in the least degree probable that Lucretius 
thought (as some scholars assert) of small portions of rock or iron as 
wandering through the vasty void. Giussani labors to prove that pau- 
cula means ' widely scattered,' but his only support for that interpreta- 
tion is a far from easy line at IV, 69, on which I will not comment 
here. And nothing is gained by Giussani's interpretation; for if the 
atoms are relatively few, they will be naturally dispersed widely. Gius- 
sani, it should be said, imagines that Lucretius composed the line as a 
variant for 109, but the resemblance between the two verses is but 
superficial. I long ago proposed to place 105 after 102 and Cartault 
has made the same suggestion, but there is not very much advantage in 
the transposition, though it removes the temptation, to which scholars 
have succumbed, to treat /era ferri corpora as antecedent to quae. 
Paucula is an archaic word which reappears in later Latin (Seneca and 
others) . 

II, 106. cetera dissiliunt longe longeque recursant 

Lucretius roughly divides atoms into two classes, those which become 
loosely connected and form the softer substances, and those which con- 
struct bodies with more compact textures. The division is of course 
insufficient and incorrect, as there must be many gradations. But the 
incompleteness need not cast suspicion on cetera, which has been often 
emended ; Epicurus in the epistle to Herodotus, § 43, speaks exactly 
as Lucretius does here. 

II, 1 12. The memoror of the mss. for memoro was suggested by the 
late deponent use; see Ronsch, Itala u. Vulgata, ed. 2, p. 373; and 
Corippus, VI, 284. 

II, 114, 5. contemplator enim cum soils lumina cumque \ inserti 
fundunt radii per opaca domorum. 

Munro thought that cumque should be taken with cum, but the 
compound cumcumque on the pattern of utcumque and quandocum- 
que and ubicumque is unknown. The alternative is to take cumque as 
= et cum, a quite common usage (so in IV, 939). Ellis, in Journ. of 
Phil. Ill, 267, tried to show that cumque could generalize a verb (here 
fundunt), but his quotations are merely instances of quicumque, with 
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tmesis, for simple qui. The intransitive fundunt, for se fundunt, is 
specially strange in face of IV, 375, and Vergil's echo in Aen. Ill, 151. 
I once thought inserti might be a corruption of intus se; now I think it 
more probable that solis has come out of se olim. For this use of olim 
(in connection with cum) see Munro on VI, 148 ; there are, of course, 
many parallels. The figure of the motes in the sunbeam, as illustrative 
of the atoms, has given rise to an odd gloss in one of the collections : 
atomus : tenuissimi pulueres qui apparent in radiis solis. 

II, 125-141. Giussani's comment on this passage or rather on the 
texts of Epicurus which are cognate with it (in his vol. I, pp. 99 sq.) is 
very interesting, but contains disputable matters. In order to support 
the view that Epicurus regarded atomic velocities as persistent and 
unchangeable, he has to give forced interpretations of the epistle to 

Herodotus, § 61, Kal p.y)V Kal IcroTa^el's dvayicaiov Tas <iT(tyiovs aval 
orav Bia. tow kcvov tla-cpepoivrai p.rjOtvb<s dvTiKOTrrovTos • ovti yap ra 
fiapia 63.TTOV oia-0-qcrtTa.i. t£>v p.iKpS>v (cat KOv<j>u>v, orav ye Srj pvrjSkv 
OTravrS. avTots • ovre to. p.iKpa tS>v p.eyd\wv, iravTa iropov <rvp.p.eTpov 
Zxovtcl, orav p.-qB'kv /tr/Sc eWvois avTiKoirry. The three clauses with 
orav proclaim loudly that the atomic velocity is diminished after impact. 
It is impossible to render orav by 'inasmuch as,' and therefore it is 
useless to refer to the fact that in a concilium the moving atoms are in 
reality moving through void. The point is that they are moving through 
void after impact. To be sure, any diminution and inequality in the 
speeds of the atoms after clashing is not easy to reconcile with the 
requies nulla data principiis, whether they be free or in combination. 
But Epicurus probably left unsolved many problems for which his critics 
have tried to provide him with solutions. [The word da-cpipmvrai is 
unsuitable to the movement of atoms within an organized body.] 

II, 141 sq. Giussani places after 141 the lines 308-332. With the 
traditional order we have (1) an illustration of the perpetual motion of 
the atoms, which are invisible, from the movement of specks of dust in 
the sunshine which we can see; then (2) arguments to show how 
great must be the movement of the unseen atoms; then (3) illustra- 
tions to throw light on the apparent paradox of an object at rest when 
all its particles are in rapid motion. Giussani has not made it clear 
that there is any gain in inverting the order of (2) and (3). 
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II, 159. ipsa (sc. primordia) suis e partibus unum \ unum in quern 
coepere locum conixa feruntur, 

Munro reads una in 159 'each a unity composed of its parts' (i.e. 
the minimae partes). Giussani hits the mark when he says that if unum 
is left unchanged, suis e partibus becomes meaningless. How it can 
be maintained that unum (as some scholars say) will yield the same 
sense as una I do not understand. 

II, 168. The line ends in O Q with reddi where an indicative is 
needed; credunt and rentur (as in I, 151, and VI, 91) are old conjec- 
tures. I prefer reddunt, in the sense of reddunt rationem, as below in 
179. 

II, 169. admoderate. Another of the new words to which the 
exigencies of metre led Lucretius. It replaces adcommodate. 

II, 181. tanta stat praedita culpa. This is taken from V, 199 by 
Lachmann as an emendation of quamquam predita. The error may be 
due to " parablepsy " from ne-quaquam above. Postgate, in Journ. of 
Phil. XVI, 127, reads quanta stat ' ==. quod tanta stat, an idiomatic use 
which needs no illustration.' But real parallels must be very rare. The 
nearest I can find are Sail. Jug. c. 31, 22, nam etillis, quantum impor- 
tunitatis habent, parum est impune male fecisse ; Plaut. Stick. 1, 2, 63, 
quanta mea sapientia est, for which we have pro sapientia in Merc. Ill, 
1, 7, and Ter. Phorm. Ill, 3, 70. 

II, 189. et sursum nitidae fruges arbustaque crescunt. 

As this line comes in the midst of an argument about fire, it has 
naturally been suspected. Possibly et is erroneous for ut, and the 
mention of corn and trees is introduced merely as an illustration. See 
note on I, 675. 

II, 193. sponte sua facere id sine ui subiecta putandum est. 

It is true, as Postgate says in Journ. of Phil. XXIV, 134, that sub- 
iecta in itself would apply very well to fire. But that its gender could 
be explained by harking back to flammarum corpora in 187, after the 
interposition of a number of other subjects and constructions, is not to 
be believed. The generally accepted correction of Lambinus, sine ui 
subigente, really lies pretty near to the mss., if we remember their 
tendency to substitute c for g. So in 493 they have iucundet tacere for 
iucunde tangere and in 553, cauerna or caberna for guberna. To attach 
a preposition to a noun in agreement with a participle is of course not 
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uncommon, especially in late Latin; compare I, 11 01, inter ruinas 
corpora soluentes. 

II, 197. nam quo magis ursimus alte \ derecta et magna ui multi 
pressimus aegre. The mention of many people together pushing down 
the beams into the water seems rather grotesque. Perhaps multi is an 
error for moliti and this has led to the change of recta to derecta (which 
word is dubious on other grounds). 

II, 204, 5. quamquam \ pondera quantum in se est deorsum deducere 
pugnent. 

There is less apparent reason for this subjunctive than for any other in 
the text of Lucretius, and it is probably wrong. The words in se est 
deducere are an old correction for inest . . . ducere. With deducere 
the word pondera must be taken as abstract, ' the weights (of flame, 
etc.) strive to drag them down.' This is clearly wrong, for pondera in 
the context means ' heavy bodies ' (in general). The principle, there- 
fore, of SusemihPs emendation decedere is sound, but it is hardly the 
right word. I should prefer descendere. Ducere in 207 may be 
responsible for the corruption. 

II, 212. in terras igitur quoque solis uergitur ardor. 

Here uergitur is generally interpreted as 'tends' (so Munro). Rather 
it means 'is poured out.' For this sense see V, 1105. Plautus, Vergil, 
and Ovid use inuergere with this meaning, and Lucretius is fond of 
replacing compound by simple verbs. For the transitive use of uergere 
in other senses, see Neue-Wagener, III, 101. Possibly uersa in the 
phrase in aera uersa (V, 279) is the participle of uergo, not uerto. 

II, 218 sq. The examination by Giussani (I, 125 sq.) of the Epi- 
curean clinamen is full of interest, but obscure in not a few places, and 
assailable at a good many points. I can only refer here to a criticism 
of Cic. Fin. I, 19, where Giussani thinks the writer has been negligent 
and incorrect (p. 149). But Cicero there presents nothing that was 
not common talk about the irapeyicXicns. It was condemned as capri- 
cious; in swerving, the atoms follow no general rule; some swerve 
while others continue their course. This is dare prouincias atomis as 
Cicero also says in Fat. 46, num sortiuntur (atomi) inter se quae 
declinent, quae non? with a glance at the sortitio prouinciarum. The 
statement that the turbulenta concursio, which followed the clinamen, 
could not produce the Koo-pos was a commonplace. There is not the 
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slightest ground for saying ' qui Cicerone o improwisa Marte suo o ha 
molto frettolosamente riassunto suo fonte.' We have here the common 
but absurd assumption that anything in Cicero's writings in which the 
modern critic can pick holes must of necessity involve misconception 
of his sources. 

In 219 the word depellere receives support from the use of depellere 
and pellere (transitive in reference to the atoms) by Cicero in Fat. 
22. But it is useless to appeal, in defence of the intransitive sense, as 
some scholars do, to deflectere and other verbs which are regularly tran- 
sitive, but occasionally intransitive. The Latins might conceivably have 
used any active verb in a neuter sense ; the point is that they did so use 
some and not others, while we have no reason to think that depellere 
was so used. The insertion of se before incerto in 218 is by far the best 
remedy. 

II, 249, 250. sed nil omnino regione uiai | declinare quis est qui pos- 
sit cernere sese ? Before regione, recta was early supplied ; Lachmann 
inserted nulla. Perhaps quoquam is the right word; compare I, 428; 
II, 716 j IV, 504. 

II, 251, 2. denique si semper motus conectitur omnis | et uetere exori- 
tur nouus ordine certo. Before nouus the word semper is added in some 
inferior mss.; Lachmann read uetere exacto. Possibly the Lucretian 
porro has fallen out before nouus. 

II, 254. quod fati foedera rumpat. So Verg. Aen. VI, 882, si qua 
fata aspera rumpas; Liv. I, 42, 2, nee rupit fati necessitatem. But the 
foedera naturai cannot be broken (I, 586, and II, 302). Fatum here 
is the Stoic tiimp/j-evrj against which the Epicureans railed; the un- 
broken chain of causation at which also the words ne causam causa 
sequatur hint. See my note on Cic. Acad. I, 29. There is an interest- 
ing attack both on the Stoic el/mpfi.ivri and on the Democritean avdyurf 
in the inscription of Oinoanda. 

II, 257. unde est haec inquam fatis auolsa uoluptas \ per quam pro- 
gredimur quo ducit quemque uoluntas ? 

Lambinus transposed uoluntas and uoluptas, and is followed by 
Giussani. But the substitution of potestas for uoluptas by Lachmann is 
far better. It is not the uoluntas which is auolsa fatis, but the potestas, 
and this word constantly appears when reference is made to the free- 
dom of the will (by Cicero, Seneca, and others). In mss. uoluntas and 
uoluptas are very frequently confused. 
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II, 262. motusper membra rigantur. 

An imitation in Arnob. Adu. g. II, 2, deus: a quo omnia . . . ani- 
mantur motu irriganturque uitali. 

II, 272. nee similest ut cum. Compare similiter ut si in Cic. Off. I, 
87 ; Tusc. IV, 41, and eadem ut si in Off. I, 42, and eodem mo do ut in 
Ad. Herenn. I, 10. Also aeque ut is given by mss. in Plaut. Asin. 838; 
Hor. Od. I, 16, 7, and Plin. Ep. I, 20, 1. In expressions of the kind 
ut takes the place of ac before gutturals in the best writers ; see my 
note on Cic. Acad. II, 34. 

II, 279. in pectore nostro edd. ; but Q has in iectore no and O gives 
iniector. The archetype was here frayed on its edge. Nobis would be 
rather more Lucretian than nostro. Iectore came from pectore by way 
of tec tore; cf. note on 43. 

II, 333, 4. qualia sint et quam longe distantia formis | percipe multi- 
genis quam sint uariatafiguris. 

The line 334 recurs at III, 32, and (on the ground of tautology) has 
been supposed to have been foisted in here from III or (Giussani) to 
have been jotted down by Lucretius on the margin of his autograph. 
So far as tautology goes, the passage is no worse than IV, 456, seruat 
enim formaturam seruatque figuram, or IV, 176, or IV, 774-6, or VI, 
653. Nor is the asyndeton harsher than in many places, as III, 943. 
But perhaps quam before sint is, as often, an error for quom. 

II, 342. praetere mss. ; praeterea Nonius. Curiously, in a quotation 
from Atta, the mss. of Nonius (202) give praetere for praeterea. Brieger 
champions the text by supposing a marvellous anacoluthon, in which 
nominatives absolute {genus, etc.) are resumed by quorum in 347. He 
quotes IV, 123 sq. in support, but a glance will show the uselessness of 
the reference. Brieger ignores the senselessness here of praeterea. 
Munro's ingenious but somewhat unnatural correction, praetereat, hardly 
deserves Brieger's comment 'paene inepte.' After 341, 1. 342 should 
begin with some word indicating an inference ; perhaps propterea, which 
is often confused with praeterea, as in II, 760, 793. A line has probably 
been lost containing the verb to which genus, etc., were subjects. 

II, 347, 8. quorum unum quiduis generatim sumere perge \ inuenies 
tamen inter se differ re figuris. 

These lines as they stand are not satisfactory ; unum quiduis could 
not imply the selection of several members of the same genus, and 
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without that neither (amen nor inter se can be appropriate. Probably 
again a line has been lost of which the following will give the sense : 
atque iterum quiduis eadem de forma animantum. Again a line seems 
to have disappeared between 350 and 351; in the latter verse nota 
seems to indicate a lost general reference to animals. The doctrine 
that every member of a genus or species differs perceptibly from every 
other was Stoic as well as Epicurean. The Sceptics waged war on this 
ground; see my note on Cic. Acad. II, 85. 

II, 362. fluminaque ilia: here ilia = ' there, where she is.' A not 
uncommon sense, but often misunderstood. An extreme example is in 
Cic. Fam. Ill, 6, 1, ille aduentus, 'arrival by that route.' Munro says 
ilia is ' emphatic in a good sense, as I, 82, ilia Religio in a bad,' but 
this interpretation is insipid. 

II, 363. subitamque auertere curam. Neither 'sudden pang' (see 
Eailey in Class. Rev. XVI, 330) nor cura quae subiit, as an interpreta- 
tion of subitam (Munro), is tolerable here. Many have been the 
corrections, of which the oddest and worst is subidam, taken to mean 
'burning' (Baehrens in Archiv, III, 278). Perhaps saeuam, the 
corruption having begun with the common passage of v into b. 

11,371. postremo quoduis frumentum non iamen omne\quidque suo 
genere inter se simile esse uidebis. 

It must be admitted (as Bruno thought) that the Latin is strange ; 
frumentum is the genus, but omne implies every individual within it. 
If frumentum could be taken as equivalent to granum (which is impos- 
sible) the difficulty would be lessened. The meaning seems to be 'any 
class of cereal is not all through its members uniform, whatever the 
class (of cereal) be.' The change of quidque to quique (Lachmann) is 
of course necessary. 

II 381. perfacile est animi ratione exsoluere. 

There seems to be no reason why animus should be introduced here, 
and some connecting link with the preceding paragraph is needed ; this 
is given either by tali (Lachmann) or parili (Bernays). The former 
enables the corruption to be more easily explained. Animus is a word 
which was early and often contracted by copyists, and ali would be 
easily mistaken for Si = animi. Giussani's contention that the ratio is 
different, so that tali is unsuitable, is surely hypercritical. Some 
corrections have been meant to supply an object to exsoluere; but the 
parallel with resolui in V, 772, is sufficient. 
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II, 394 sq. Can the tract of Epicurus ' irtpX rrjs ev aro/Kf ywvias ' 
have had any reference to the subject-matter of this passage, as Gius- 
sani supposes? It is more natural to refer it to the theory of the 
minimae partes within the atom. That atoms are uncinata, hamata, 
etc., was already held by Democritus ; see Cic. N. D. I, 66, and Acad. 
II, i2i. The passage of the De PlaciHs in which d-yKicrrpoeiSeZs ai-o/aoi 
are stated to be un-Epicurean, is of course erroneous (Usener, § 270). 

II, 408. omnia postremo bona sensibus et mala tactu. Giussani is 
right as against Munro in understanding bona et mala tactu sensibus. 
Lucretius could hardly have written bona sensibus in the sense ' good to 
the senses,' nor mala tactu for m. tactui. 

II, 421. The ending of this line (uidentur) has been assimilated to 
that of the preceding. But the whole context proclaims the improb- 
ability of figura (Schneidewin, Lachmann, Munro) as has been seen by 
several scholars. I suggest manet res with creata in 422. 

II, 423. The adjective principialis occurs in Latin only here and in 
V, 246, principiale aliquod tempus, where it has another and a more 
natural meaning. Lucretius may have written principiorum here as in 
672. 

II, 4S3, 4. Goebel's transposition of these lines gets rid of every 
difficulty excepting that involved in haustus : namque papaueris haustus 
item facilist quasi aquarum. The only possible sense ' it is as easy to 
drink down poppy seed as water ' is absurd. Giussani refers to a boy's 
trick (still practised in Italy, he says) of cautiously moving a handful of 
poppy seed to the mouth, so that the air may not blow it away, and 
then swallowing it at a gulp. I have seen this explanation praised by a 
competent scholar ; it appears to me to leave the absurdity undimin- 
ished. I would read actus for haustus; the corruption may have begun 
with the common intrusive h. For facilis actus compare cunctaniior 
actus in III, 192. In the context there the poppy seed is mentioned; 
and the ease with which a heap of it is dispersed is compared with the 
movement of water and honey. That passage is so like this that actus 
acquires a considerable probability. Giussani supports perculsus as a 
noun, but does not explain how ' a striking ' could become uolubilis. 
It cannot be a participle, whether haustus or actus be read. The old 
correction procursus (applied by Verg. Aen. XII, 379, to a rolling 
wheel) is probable ; cf . prouolui in 470. 
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II, 455. After this Giussani (with Horschelmann) places 465 sq. 
because there the subject is that of fluids, whereas in 456-464 smoke, 
cloud, and fire are mentioned. But these so closely resemble fluids 
that the change is needless. 

II, 460, 1. pungere uti possint corpus penetrareque saxa. 

Many have been the corrections. In itself penetrareque saxa would 
be unobjectionable, but when connected with corpus, which here can 
mean nothing but the human frame, it is grotesque. A correction which 
I made for saxa many years ago, was suggested also by Everett in 
Harvard Studies, VII, 29, viz., ad ossa in place of saxa; which may 
have come in here from 447. For ad ossa compare VI, 1168, and I, 
355, rigidum permanat frigus ad ossa. 

II, 461 sq. quodcumque uidemus \ sensibus sedaium facile ut cognos- 
cere possis non e perplexis sed acutis esse elementis. 

Few passages of Lucretius have been so much the subject of emenda- 
tion as this. The verb sedare occurs in 952, where the context bears 
much resemblance to the present; there an attack on the bodily frame 
is made, yet the ui tales motus are able ingentis plagae sedare tumultus. 
But the expressions there are easier, because ictum oblatum and oblate 
ictu precede. Munro has illustrated sedaium ; I may add Ad Herenn. 
II, 48, alias res posse aut uetustate sedari . . . The phrase in Lucian, 
Dial. Mor. XI, 1, /caTacr/Jcow /x.ov Ta rpavimra corresponds closely 
with Ovid, ex Ponto, IV, n, 19, quoted by Munro. The verb sanare 
is used in a similar connection by Sen. Dial. II, 10, 4, quosdam ictus 
recipit (uirtus) sed receptos euincit et sanat et comprimit. It seems that 
the balance of probability is in favor of the text; Lucretius meant 
' whenever we see something which the senses have to make an effort 
to overcome, we may know that it is composed not of atoms entangled 
together, but of pointed atoms, lightly connected.' [Of course quod- 
cumque must be interpreted with strict reference to the context.] 
Giussani's text has a number of dislocations about here for which sound 
reasons are not produced. I cannot follow Housman {Journ. of Phil. 
XXV, 233) when he says that the senses could not be said sedare any- 
thing. If the senses are disordered by an attack from without and 
recover, they may very well be said to bring the attack to a pause. 
For quodcumque is not (as Housman thinks) the object which makes 
the assault, but the assault itself. The suggestion of Housman send 
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ibus esse datum ('all the prickliness allotted to them') is most ingen- 
ious, but how would senti (' allotted to them for a thom ') suggest the 
quality ' prickliness ' ? 

II, 483. namque in eadem una cuiusuis in breuitate. 

Munro eodem, with comma; Giussani (with Brieger) iam breuitate, 
giving iam a strange position. The in before eadem is possibly intrusive, 
and eadem atque una may be the true reading. 

II, 498, 9. ne quaedam cogas immani maximitate | esse, supra quod 
iam docui non posse probari. 

Brieger and Giussani think there is a reference to a lost passage pre- 
ceding 478. But surely Lucretius may have assumed that the absurdity 
of the infinitely large atom has been demonstrated by the whole course 
of his argument from the beginning. The word rursum in 481 is no 
proof of a lacuna. It means there not ' again,' but is continuative, as 
very often : ' a further consideration is that.' 

II, 515, 6. denique ab ignibus ad gelidas hiemisque pruinas\finitumst. 
Munro accepted iter usque for hiemisque from Lachmann (cf. V, 653), 
but suggested hiemum usque, which Bailey has placed in the Oxford 
text. But the genitive plural hiemum is found in no extant passage 
of literature, though Priscian and a scholiast attest it. It has been 
without cause substituted for hiemem in Cic. Rab. Post. 42. Some 
noun is needed as subject to finitumst. I would rather read spatium 
usque. 

II, 517. omnis enim calor: 'heat to its fullest extent,' like uapor 
omnis in V, 383. 

11,521. rigidis infesta pruinis : 'molested . . . by stiffening frosts,' 
Munro. But infestus is regularly used of the thing that molests, not the 
thing molested. The word here means ' to be dreaded ' ; in V, 760, 
loca flammis infesta are places detrimental to the sun's fires ; and in 
Mela, III, 44, which Munro quotes, tellus infesta frigoribus is a land to 
be dreaded (by men) for its cold. Compare II, 1143 ; III, 899. 

II, 533. Here mss. have magis for minus, a curiously common error 
of scribes ; see e. g. Ad Herenn. Ill, 34. So minime and maxime are 
confused in Cic. Diu. in Caec. 10. Editors from Lambinus to Lach- 
mann substituted minus for magis in IV, 1227. 

II, 537, 8. anguimanus elephantos, India quorum \ milibus e multis 
uallo munitur eburno. 
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Munro remarks 'I know no other mention of this fable,' but does not 
explain bis idea of the fable. I long ago compared Plin. N. H. VIII, 
31, in extremis Africae [denies elephantorum\ postium uicem in domi- 
ciliis praebere, saepesque in iis et pecorum stabulis pro pa/is elephantorum 
dentibus fieri Polybius tradidit auctore Gulusa regulo. That there was 
a tradition of India being defended by a barrier of elephants is shown 
by a speech in Quint. Curt. IX, 2, 15, modo quis beluas offerentes 
moenium speciem, quis Hydaspem amnem (the fabulosus Hydaspes of 
Horace !), quis cetera auditu maiora quant uero sustineri posse credebat? 
Olim hercule fugissemus ex Asia si nos fabulae debellare potuissent. 
The word moenium there reminds of uallo in Lucretius. And, of 
elephants in an actual battle, Quint. Curt. VIII, 12, 7, elephanti quoque 
per modica interualla militum agmini immixti procul castellorum fecer- 
ant speciem. The story went that as soon as the Indus was passed 
elephants would have to be encountered ; compare Lucian, Quo modo 
scribenda sit historia, XXXI, ovtoi iwepa.ui>9r](rav rw 'IvSov iroTa/iov 
Sti 8c kcci irpal;ov<Tiv rj 7r£s Sitjovrai rrjv twv i\e<j>a,vTa>v iirf\a<riv .... 
Defoe seems to have met with a tale that elephants in great numbers 
naturally range themselves for defence in a regular line like a wall. 'We 
saw several lines of battle thus ; we saw one so long that indeed there 
was no end of it to be seen, and, I believe, there might be two thousand 
elephants in a row or line' (Captain Singleton, in Came/ot Series, p. 104). 
Many stories have from of old been told of apes arranging themselves 
in battalions, for battle, after human fashion. 

It seems then that Lucretius meant by uallo a living wall of elephants, 
not a fabulous battlement of ivory. Compare Veget. mil. I, 20, apud 
antiquos murus dicebatur pedestris exercitus; Hygin. mun. castr., p. 20, 
ed. Gemoll, speaks of soldiers holding a position corporali muro. There 
are many metaphorical applications of uallum, uallatus, murus; cf. Cic. 
Cato m. 5r, uallo aristarum; N. D. II, 143, u. pilorum (of the eye- 
brows) ; Varro, Sat. Men. § 370 (Buecheler),^#/(« quos . . . palpebrae 
uallatos mobili saepto tenenl; Plin. N. H. IV, 181, cor munitum costa- 
rum et pectoris muro; Corippus, Joh. I, 574, uallatumque suis; ib. V, 
620; Ovid.^w. 1, 14, 15, uallum pectinis ; Ad Herenn. IV, 159, radiis 
uallatus acutis; Livy, XXXII, 17, 14, hastarum uelut uallo. 
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II, 543. cut similis toto terrarum sit orbi. 

So O Q, but Q has a correction non sit in orbe. Lachmann and 
Munro write nulla sit orbi. Perhaps Lucretius' words were non siet 
orbi. So siet'xn II, 962 and 1079 ; III, 101. 

II, 547. quippe etenim sumant oculi finita per omnem, etc. For 
sumant oculi there have been many emendations ; Munro's sumam hoc 
quoque uti is called 'a futile conjecture' by Housman in Journ. of Phil. 
XIV, 367. The reading sumantur uti, favored by several scholars, 
gives a curious attraction, which I have illustrated in a note on Cic. 
Lael. 56. The words sumam hoc seem fairly certain; after that I 
would read aeuom finita per omnem, as in 561. 

II, 593. impetus Aetnae: 'the heaving mass of Aetna.' For the 
concrete sense cf. V, 200, caeli impetus ingens (so Cic. N. D. II, 97) ; 
V, 913, tanto membrorum impete. In IV, 414, tanto impete merely 
expresses distance in space. 

II, 599. genitrix, applied to earth, as mater often is on tombstones. 
Cf. Buecheler's Carm. Epigr. 809, mater genuit materque recepit; 
Lucr. II, 998. 

II, 600, 601. hanc ueteres Graium docti cecinere poetae | sedibus in 
curru biiugos agitare leones. 

As I suggested many years ago, and others have suggested since, the 
only change needed is to read currus; sedibus in currus represents iv 
Sie^pois. The comma after leones should be removed, and one placed 
after spatio. 

II, 603 sq. As Servius on Aen. Ill, 113, says, the goddess ipsa est 
terra. So when she rides in a chariot she shows that earth does not 
rest on earth. The passage in Servius corresponds in most respects 
with Lucretius; he has (1) a passage like 600-603; then (2) ideo 
sustinetur rolls quia mundus rolalur el uolubilis est; (3) a passage cor- 
responding to 604, s; (4) one like 606-609; (5) one like 640-643; 
but • (2) is obviously un-Lucretian, and is like Varro's explanation 
(quoted by commentators) of the goddess being seated ; viz. to indicate 
the fixity of the earth, while all else revolves around it. 

II, 607. eximiis . . . locis. 

Perhaps Lucretius had in view pulcrisque locis se dant in the familiar 
passage of Ennius about Romulus, where the Aeschylean irafwrporTois 
iv ISpaicre is imitated. 
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II, 624, 5. ergo cum primum magnas inuecta per urbes \ munifi- 
cat, etc. 

The words cum primum suit very ill the annually recurring festivals 
to which Lucretius alludes. A better meaning would be given by ex 
quo for cum, ' ever since she began to . . .' 

II, 629 sq. hie armata manus Curetas nomine Grai | quos memorant 
Phrygios inter se forte quod armis \ ludunt in numerumque exultant 
sanguine fleti (O Q) ... Dictaeos referunt Curetas. 

The word hie must mean 'in this ceremony.' Can the poet have 
intended to say that the performers, ' whom the Greeks call Phrygian 
Curetes,' represent the Dictaean Curetes? Probably the word Curetes 
in 629 has come in from 633 and ousted Corybantas, who were spe- 
cially Phrygian, though sometimes assigned, like the Curetes, to Crete. 
For sanguine fleti I suggest s. foedi; compare IV, 844, lacerare artus 
foedareque sanguine membra. The word forte, as in I, 85, is somewhat 
strange ; it cannot, of course, be the equivalent of fortasse. 

II, 631. in numerum. So in modum, 'after the right fashion,' in 
Cic. Fam. XVI, 18, 1 (much misunderstood) ; just as locus often means 
' the right spot.' 

II, 667. tanta . . . dissimilis ratio . . . tanta est. 

It is true that Lucretius is fond of attaching two unlinked epithets to 
a noun. But the combination of tanta with dissimilis seems unnatural, 
and I know no parallel elsewhere. Very possibly tantum should be 
read in both places, as in Hor. Sat. II, 3, 313, tantum dissimilis, and 
317, tantum magna. And tantum . . . quantum with adjectives in 
Hor. Sat. II, 3, 80 ; Veil. II, n. 

II, 670. quae sunt porro distantia longe. 

Giussani's substitution of formis for porro, merely because porro 
appears twice elsewhere in the paragraph, is quite unwarranted. The 
word occurs five times in I, 507-529. Giussani's idea that the triple 
porro must mark off three separate and distinct topics is not borne out 
by the usage of the poet. 

II, 671. si nil praeterea tamen haec in corpore traduntur. 

So O Q ; the word cremantur at the end of the preceding line has 
partly caused the error. The words condunt, cobent, celant, aluntur 
have been conjectured; I should prefer praebent, because of the 
frequent confusion of /, t in the mss. 
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II, 692. currat. For intercurrat (cf. 373), according to the custom 
of Lucretius, substituting a simple for a compound verb. 

II, 707. certa genetrice. Here genetrice = materia, which Lucretius 
connected with mater. 

II, 716, 7. intus | uitalis motus conseniire aique imitari. The accusa- 
tive motus with conseniire is unparalleled, for it is unlike other accusa- 
tives with conseniire, such as that in Livy's expression consensit et senatus 
bellum. It is hardly likely that Lucretius meant conseniire to be taken 
literally 'to feel in common,' though in III, 740, the literal meaning is 
given to consensus. Perhaps the presence of imitari is responsible for 
motus; but 9r6, uitali sensu consentire, raises the question whether 
uitali motu may not be the correct reading here. For intus (which 
Munro and Lachmann read) O Q have inte, with inter as a correction 
in Q. Old editions gave intra; Brieger inde; Bernays in se. The true 
lection may be autem, since neque autem is a favorite Lucretian turn. 

II, 734. alium quemuis imbuta colore. So O Q. The change to 
colorem made in an inferior ms. or a larger change (alio quouis) is of 
course necessary. But induia is a better reading than imbuta. The 
transition from d to b is easy. In the next line gerere hunc {colorem) 
chimes in better with induta than with imbuta. And the idea contained 
in induta is repeated in 797 nullo uelata colore, where uelata has been 
wrongly suspected; see note there. In the only other passage of 
Lucretius where imbuta occurs it has the ablative construction. 

II, 748. quod quoniam uinco fieri nunc esse docebo. 

It has generally been assumed that a line has been lost here. But if 
due stress be laid on the present uinco, and on esse as the equivalent of 
uerum esse, there is no need to suppose the loss : ' and as I am endeav- 
oring to make you believe that this is what happens, I will now proceed 
to prove its truth.' For the change made by most editors in the next 
line, in for et, compare Cic. ad Q. Fratrem, III, 9, 2, where the first 
hand of the Medicean has et, the second in. Brieger's statement that 
omnis color mutatur in omnis is uix Latinum is strange. 

II, 791. nee quae nigra cluent de nigris sed uariis ex (O Q ea). 

The curious sudden change from de to ex arrests attention; and 
still more the presence of a monosyllabic preposition at the end of a 
line which concludes a sentence. In such circumstances Lucretius 
places at the end no monosyllabic words on which it is not natural that 
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emphasis should fall; verbs, as sunt, sint,fit,fles, des, etc. ; substantives, 
such as uis and res (both common), fors, sus, sol, etc. ; or pronouns 
(commonly se, also nos, his). When a monosyllabic adverb or conjunc- 
tion ends the line, there is no stop ; and this consideration is sufficient 
to condemn a conjecture of Brieger in II, 1162 (suppeditat iam) . The 
only other examples of a preposition at the end of a line are in III, 667, 
and VI, 279 (cum in both cases, and of course without stop). The 
facts raise a strong presumption that a line has been lost between 791 
and 792, such as seminibus quae saepe inter se conciliantur. Thus the 
change from de to ex (the only possible correction for ea) becomes 
much more natural, in passing to a fresh clause, in which circumstances 
such changes are common, for mere variety's sake, as e. g., Cic. Fam. 
X, 28, 3, ilia cognosces ex aliis, a me pauca; Varro, R. R. I, 16, 4 (de, 
ab) ; ib. I, 22, 2 (ad, ob) ; Cic. Acad. II, 112 (e, a). Similarly there 
is often a passage from a verb compounded with one preposition to the 
same verb compounded with another, as in Cic. Acad. II, 18, 144. 

II, 797. scire licet quam sint nullo uelata colore. 

' You may be sure they are clothed with no color,' Munro. He has 
no note ; but he can hardly have understood the quam-c\a.use as equiv- 
alent to an accusative with infinitive. Strictly, quam should imply 
degree ; and we have here a slight illogicality ; quam does not qualify 
sint, because, ex hypothesi, there is here no question of degree. The 
sense is ' how true it is that . . .' etc, ; the qualification is of a word 
or idea understood, but not expressed. The word uelata has been 
questioned, as applied to color; but cf. Ovid, Tristia, 1, 1, 5, nee te 
[liber] purpureo uelent uaccinia fuco; and there are many such met- 
aphors with uestire (Vergil), tegere, and similar verbs. Even Cicero 
talks of 'clothing' the walls of a villa with pictures (uestire). It is 
quite possible that tecta colore of the mss. in II, 501, is correct, though 
changed by nearly all editors. 

Giussani rightly exposes the want of logic shown by Lucretius in 
assuming that things which we cannot see are necessarily without color. 

II 802. pluma columbarum quo pacto in sole uidetur \ quae sita 
ceruices circum collumque coronat. 

Giussani (after Brieger) has ceruicemst, because he thinks sita must 
= sita est, and because in two other places Lucretius has ceruix. The 
first reason is doubtful ; sita may be a participle going with ceruicem 
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circum collumque, and the two nouns may have to be understood as 
objects of coronat. The second reason is groundless. Many writers 
use both ceruix and ceruices, as they do collum and colla. 

II, 804. interdum quodam sensu fit uti uideatur \ inter curalium 
uiridis miscere zmaragdos. 

Many attacks have been made on quodam sensu. Brieger obelizes 
the words. The necessary meaning could only be conveyed, he says, 
by quodam luminis ictu (as just below), and Bockemuller saw the fault, 
but did not cure it by his conjecture escensu. Yet, what does it matter 
whether the result is said to be brought about by ' a certain impression 
of sense ' or ' by a certain impact of light ' which produces an impres- 
sion of sense? The lines II, 1013, 1014, show how easily the physical 
fact and the sense-perception of it run together ; and other examples 
could easily be produced. In IV, 447, the words quodam sensu occur 
again. Bignone, in Riv. difilol. XXXV, ioo, argues that that passage 
does not support ours, because in it a false sense impression is meant, 
while in ours the impression is real. Hence, noticing obuersa in 807, 
he proposes here to read uorsu, defending it as an archaism. The 
reasoning is unsound. The context in both places is the same ; in both 
Lucretius is dealing with those changing colors on which Sceptics con- 
stantly relied in order to prove the untrustworthiness of the senses. See 
Cic. Acad. II, 19, with my note. In Epicureanism there is, of course, no 
false sense impression ; there are only false inferences drawn by the mind. 

II, 830, 1. color . . . filatim cum distractumst disperditur omnis. 

For filatim cf. Kara, furbv in Cic. Att. XIV, 16, 3. Whether disper- 
ditur can be propped up by Horace's perditur {Sat. II, 6, 59) is very 
doubtful. Commentators on Horace appeal to Lucretius, and com- 
mentators on Lucretius to Horace. To me the absence otperdi (apart 
from perditus) from good Latin, except in these two passages, seems a 
sufficient condemnation of both. There is a strong presumption that 
Lucretius wrote either dispergitur (Lachmann, Munro) as in I, 309, and 
III, 539, dispergere being a favorite word of his; or discerpitur, as two 
lines above. The repetition of the same word within a small space is 
common with Lucretius. Perhaps Horace wrote carpilur interea misero 
lux, just as Catullus has illic (Romae) mea carpitur aetas (LXVIII, 
35). The word might, by the common trick of transposing letters, 
have been written parcitur and then changed to perditur. 
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II, 845. et sonitu sterile et suco ieiuna feruntur. 

This is, I think, an isolated example of ieiunus with an ablative. It 
has the genitive construction in Cic. De Or. II, 9 (cf. ieiunitas in Orat. 
106) and later. Nor is sterilus with ablative a probable construction 
for the time of Lucretius. Pliny, in Paneg. 56, makes sterilis (joined, 
however, with uacuus) take an ablative. Lucretius probably wrote here 
sonitus and suci. When sonitus lost its final s before sterile, suci was 
naturally changed to correspond. 

II, 869. manu ducunt. Compare my note on Cic. Acad. II, 139. 

II, 886-8. turn porro quid id est animum quod percutit ipsum \ quod 
monet et uarios sensus expromere cogit | ex insensilibus ne credas sensile 
gigni? 

The comma must necessarily be placed before ipsum, though editors 
have often put it after the word. After animum quod percutit ipsum 
the phrase quod monet (animum} would be a queer anti-climax. Lucre- 
tius has contrasted 'the man himself with his mind, exactly in the 
fashion of Homer. The word sensus has been condemned by Postgate, 
in Journ. of Phil. XXIV, 134 sq., in reliance on Quint. VIII, 5, 1, a 
passage which proves to be most nebulous when examined in detail. 
Quintilian states (1) that the ue teres (whoever they were) employed 
sententia to denote quod animo sensissent; (2) that this ancient usage 
has left some traces in every-day phrases, as ex animi sententia in 
formal oath- taking; (3) that the ueteres sometimes spoke of sensa sua, 
because sensus seemed to them to belong to the body; (4) sed consue- 
tudo iam tenuit ut mente concepta sensus uocaremus, lumina autem 
praecipueque in clausulis posita sententias. The worthy professor of 
rhetoric made many vague pronouncements, but none vaguer than this. 
All that can be deduced from it is that he regarded the reference of 
the word sensus to the mind, as well as the technical use of sententia to 
which he refers, to be of comparatively recent origin. There is nothing 
whatever to indicate that he deemed the employment of sensus, which 
Postgate questions, to have been introduced after the time of Lucretius. 
Postgate says there is no example of this in Republican Latin, but he 
allows the occurrence of sensus = ' perception ' as Republican. It is 
easy to show that in the best period of Latin the word covers the whole 
range of meaning which lies between 'feeling' and 'thought.' Com- 
pare for instance (I give a mere selection of passages) Ad Herenn. IV, 
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27, quodam animi sensu; and ib. Ill, 19, 24; Cic. TV. Z>. I, 80, sensu 
mentis (in a general sense, as opposed to madness) ; Parad. 6, ex meo 
sensu deducta o ratio; Lael. 27, adplicatione animi . . . cum quodam 
sensu amandi ; De Orat. II, 148, uoltus sensum animi plerumque indi- 
cat; Orat. 185, oratio ad animorum sensus exprimendos reperta; Nep. 
Ale. 5, 2, sensu ('views on polities') ; id. Dion. VIII, 2 ; Ca.es. fragm. 
142, 22, tanta eius humanitas, is sensus, ea in me beneuolentia. This 
last passage (like scores of others) will show how unnecessary was the 
change of sensu into sententia made by Manutius, Baiter, Wesenberg, 
and others in Cic. Fam. I, 9, 17 : sensu saepe iam tabellaque docuerunt. 
As applied to animals, sensus is often 'instinct,' as opposed to sensation ; 
so in Lucr. V, 1087, where the words uarios sensus occur again. The 
widespread phrase communis sensus certainly does not mean either 
' common sensation ' or ' common perception,' at least in the sense 
which Postgate appears to attach to that word. And the uses of sentire 
run parallel with those of sensus. Postgate conjectured fetus, comparing 
Catullus, LXV, 3, nee potis est dulcis Musarum expromere fetus \ mens 
animi, but the similarity with Lucretius is not close. The combination 
sensus uarios occurs in Val. Flacc. VII, 189, ergo iterum sensus uarios 
super hospite uoluens \ maeret. 

I may add that when I read Postgate's note, I was rather surprised 
that he had not quoted in support of fetus the remarkable reading of O 
Q in 891, fedus for rebus, which might conceivably have come from a 
lection fetus in 887. But the common substitution of d for b and the 
necessary consequence, the change of redus to a word which was Latin, 
account tor fedus. A copyist was, of course, often quite happy when he 
had secured a Latin word, whether it made sense in the context or not. 

II, 889, 890. nimirum lapides et ligna et terra quod una | mixta 
tamen nequeunt uitalem reddere sensum. 

Giussani (in a note of attenuated subtlety) demands the change of 
lapides to latices. But it is perfectly natural for those who oppose the 
derivation of life from lifeless matter to say ' take stone, wood, and 
earth and mix them together in any way you like ; nothing living will 
ever come of it.' To substitute water for stone is no improvement. 
Below, Lucretius shows how living things do spring from ligna and 
glaebae; if he had written latices above, there is no reason why he 
should not have treated it in the same way ; lapides he could not. 
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II, 903 sq. deinde ex sensilibus qui sensile posse creari \ constituunt 
porro ex aliis sentire sueti\ mollia cum faciunt . . . 

There has been general agreement about one point in this notorious 
passage, viz., to assume a hiatus after 904. It must be admitted that 
Munro's interpretation of porro ex aliis sentire sued ' accustomed thus 
to derive their own sense from elements [which are sensible] in their 
turn,' is as harsh and forced as anything could well be. It has usually 
been supposed that one line only is lost, and that (reading suetis) it 
enforced the conclusion that sensilia are perishable. And this is the 
only conclusion which is at all necessary to the context. But Giussani 
assumes a larger gap, in which he thinks that Lucretius attacked what 
Anaxagoras was bound to support, the infinite indivisibility of sensilia 
(so below 981 sq.). For many years past, every fresh reading which I 
have given to the passage has increased my suspicion of the words ex 
aliis sentire sueti. They seem to have sprung from a marginal gloss on 
the words ex sensilibus in the line above, which has driven out the 
original ending of the line. The change to sueti was perhaps made by 
a copyist who thought the meaning must be ' accustomed to take their 
opinions at second hand.' [This impossible idea has actually been put 
forward in modern times.] Something like mortalia cuncta fatentur 
may have concluded the line, and of course it is not, in that case, 
necessary to assume that anything has been lost. 

II, 904 sq. . . . nam sensus iungitur omnis | uisceribus neruis uenis 
quaecumque uidemus | mollia morlali consistere corpore creta. 

Munro and others read quae cuique. But Lucretius has a passion for 
quicumque, and its use here is no stranger than in IV, 64, omnes quae- 
cumque cibum capiunt animanles; strictly quaecumque would imply that 
there are some creatures which do not take food. [Giussani's quotation 
from Cic. Leg. Ill, 3, equitem cumque qui regat, gives, of course, an 
impossible reading.] 

II, 908, 9. nempe tamen debent aut sensum partis habere, \ ant simili 
totis animalibus esse putari. 

Giussani gravely proposes to read sensus partes. To say nothing of 
prosody, the meaning of the reading 'portions of the sense which a 
complete sentient being possesses,' is not within the bounds of Latin 
possibilities. And partes in 910 is strongly against any change. 
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11,910,911. at nequeant per se partes sentire necesse est\namque 
alios sensus membrorum respuit omnis I nee manus a nobis potis est 
secreta neque ulla \ corporis omnino sensum pars sola tenere. 

The conjecture of Bernays, nam ratio (keeping respuit) is con- 
demned by Giussani for a reason which has nothing to do with this 
passage, viz., that in the Epicurean system the senses are infallible 
guides to truth. Here ratio . . . respuit would be very like ratio 
reclamat uera in I, 693. But the change, it must be confessed, is 
somewhat violent. Munro and others write namque alio . . . respicit, 
with Lachmann. I hardly think that Lucretius could have written the 
line thus. It is indeed explained by what follows ; but, taken by itself, 
it would convey doctrine which he emphatically repudiates in III, 
359 sq. To me the whole line as it stands in the mss. has a suspicious 
appearance, as though it had originated in the brain of a scribe rather 
than in that of the poet. The line which comes before 924 in the mss. 
(uitali ut possint consentire undique sensu) is better placed before 915 
(as by Lachmann and Giussani, with comma at adsimulentur) than 
after it (as by Bernays and Munro) . 

II, 926. quod fugimus ante. 

So O Q, but, as Munro says (against Lachmann), the reading is in- 
defensible. The true correction can be nothing but Wakefield's quo 
fugimus ante. Cicero would have said quo confugimus (see Thesaurus 
s. u. confugid) ; and Lucretius so speaks himself in III, 766, but he very 
frequently substitutes a simple verb for the more ordinary compound. 
[Giussani has quod diximus ante, a weak reading.] 

II, 931 sq. quod si forte aliquis dicet dumtaxat oriri\ posse ea non 
sensu sensus mutabilitate | aut aliquo tamquam partu quod proditum 
extra. 

So O Q ; a (or e) non sensu sensum edd. generally. But sensus may 
be right (so Lachmann). The most natural correction of quod prodi- 
tum extra is that of Pontanus, accepted by Bernays and Giussani, viz., 
quod proditur extra. Munro rejects this, because he thinks a subjunc- 
tive verb is necessary, and writes quod proditus extet. But even if quod 
be right, his argument is not conclusive, for the verb in a quod-clause in 
oratio obliqua is undoubtedly sometimes left in the indicative, even by 
the best writers, and if Lucretius wrote quo, as I think probable, the 
indicative is still easier. With quo, we have strict parallelism of con- 
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struction between mutabilitate and partu, and the causal idea conveyed 
by quod seems scarcely in place. The subject-matter of the whole 
paragraph 931-943 is most obscure, and hardly any light has been 
thrown on it by commentators. The theory which Lucretius here 
repudiates has not a little resemblance to that widespread story which 
he himself accepts in V, 801-820, where birds in the earth's early age 
come out of fortuitously produced eggs, and animals out of fortuitously 
produced uteri which adhere to the ground. Here the words aliquo 
tamquam partu and the reference to the eggs in 927 forcibly remind us 
of the passage in V. It appears then that Lucretius did not object to 
the idea of an aliquis tamquam partus, but only to the mode in which 
his opponents presented it, apparently picturing it as sudden and magi- 
cal, not as the culmination of a long slow process by which suitable 
material was gathered and consolidated. Possibly the disputants who 
favored mutabilitas were not the same as those who imagined aliquis 
tamquam partus. The word mutabilitate seems to indicate that Lucre- 
tius had in mind the Aristotelian and Stoic doctrine of Form and 
Formless Matter (iravScxV'' ^^-V or &* °^ <ov Tpeirrj) a s the Stoics termed 
it) quae omnia accipere possit omnibusque modis mutari (Cic. Acad. 
I, 27). Spite of the constant reproaches of the other schools, the 
Epicureans, as a rule, left this doctrine severely alone, deeming it too 
arbitrary and irrational for notice. Their proof that nothing exists but 
atoms and void, effectually barred it out. What Lucretius says is too 
brief to be lucid. He may have had an unfulfilled intention of expand- 
ing his utterance ; or he may have thought the subject not worth more 
than a passing allusion. 

II, 97S. quid genus humanum propritim de quibus auctumst? 

Nonius quotes actus for auctumst (p. 511). Munro (reading fac- 
tumst with Lambinus) has a critical note here which has always seemed 
to me {pace land uiri) passing strange. ' Lamb. ed. 3 adds most truly 
Primum Latine dici non potest auctus de re aut ex re aliqua. 
Nam auctus casum septimum sine praepositione postulat. Deinde 
aliud est auctus re aliqua, aliud /actus de re aut ex re aliqua 
hoc qui nescit, fateatur se hospitem esse in lingua Latina.' Lambinus 
flatly denies that a preposition could follow auctus. He was clearly 
oblivious of V, 322, quodcumque alius ex se res auget alitque, and of 
many similar passages. He cannot have supposed that auget ex was 
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possible, auctum est ex impossible. Munro comes to his aid : 'speaking 
of course of the atoms of which a thing is made : V, 322, and the like 
have nothing to do with the question.' A hard saying. Did he mean 
that when the atoms are indicated as a source the expression, augere ex, 
though Latin under other circumstances, becomes un- Latin? Or did 
he draw a line between augere and auctus? If ex had stood in the mss. 
here instead of de, is it even likely that Munro would have sanctioned 
the dictum of Lambinus ? Munro then proceeds to fall upon Wakefield 
who ' more fearless than the angels keeps of course auctum ' and quotes 
Wakefield's denunciation of editors for making wanton changes in the 
readings of mss. Munro ends thus : ' Truly delira haec furiosaque cer- 
nimus esse Et ridere potest non ex ridentibus f actus? Surely, Wakefield 
herein receives hard measure. 

Although I have not noted any example of augere de, followed by a 
word indicating the source of increase, of earlier date than the third 
century, there are many close analogies which show that the absence of 
examples is a mere accident. Cicero, for instance, uses many times 
crescere ex, once or twice crescere de {Verr. II, 5, 173). Of course, 
auctum, meaning 'built up,' is Lucretian enough. There is still less 
reason in 986, non ex ridentibus auctus, to substitute f actus for auctus. 

The strange word propritim was found by Nonius in his text of 
Lucretius ; on the other hand, Arnobius must have obtained from the 
same line the more regular form propriatim (Adu. g. Ill, 43), which 
the poet may well have written. In II, 173, one or two inferior mss. 
have blanditim which Lambinus conjectured. 

II, 1004 sq. nee sic interemit mors res ut material \ corpora conficiat, 
sed coetum dissipat ollis, | inde aliis aliud coniungit et efficit omnes I res 
ita conuertant formas miitentque colores . . . 

Lachmann thus comments on 1004: ' neque ut coniunctio abesse 
potest, neque mors ea quae per emit restituere dici potest nisi per technas 
ab hoc poeta alienas.' He then conjectures coniungitur et fit ut omnes. 
Munro evidently disagrees with one part of this criticism, but allows the 
other, for he leaves coniungit, but substitutes effit ut for efficit. More- 
over, he casts a slur on Wakefield for thinking the omission of ut to be 
possible. But the dictum about ut is questionable; compare Ovid 
Fasti, III, 683, effice . . . coeamus. It is indeed hard to trace the 
limits of the direct dependence of subjunctives on verbs, especially in 
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poetry. With regard to effit, there is no certain warrant for the exist- 
ence of this form, except in Plaut. Pers. 761. Munro refers to Lucr. 
VI, 761, but the mss. there have quibus e fiant causis, which may well 
be right. [H. Nettleship, in Journ. of Phil. XXI, 233, introduces effiant 
into Cic. Tusc. V, 43, on the strength of a careless quotation by Nonius, 
who replaced efficianturby fiant.~] In 1005 ita = ita utfit, as in III, 1 54. 

I do not know what the technae ab hoc poeta alienae are, to which 
Lachmann alludes. Perhaps the reference is to such passages as those 
where the winds are said to calm the sea. But it must be remembered 
that to our poet, death is a mere synonym for change. 

II, 1029. quod non paulatim minuant mirarier omnes. 

'Mihi hoc Latine dici posse non uidetur, minuo hanc rem fa c e re,' 
Lachmann. An unfair substitution. The general usage of the substan- 
tival infinitive protects the text; it is no harsher than the uereri perdidit 
of Plautus or the uinci contemnerent of Cicero. 

II, 1030. principio caeli clarum purumque colorem . . . 

There is no regimen for colorem; and the anacoluthon, which has 
appeared monstrous to most recent commentators, is still thought pos- 
sible by one or two. Brieger, of course, was ready to champion almost 
any abnormality of the kind. Munro and Giussani read, with Bernays, 
suspicito (from 1039) ; Lachmann' s percipito is nearer the mss. I would 
rather, however, read perspicilo ; compare Cic. Lael. 88, si quis pulcri- 
tudinem siderum perspexisset ; Leg. I, 61, {animus) cum caelum terras 
maria . . . perspexerit. 

II 1033. omnia quae nunc si primum mortalibus essent\ ex improuiso 
si sin/ obiecta repente . . . 

Munro wrote nunc for sinl, thinking it to have dropt out because of 
nunc above, and to have been replaced by sinl. Although there is 
much laxity in the relation of tenses in poetry and the older Latin, the 
irregularity here is extreme. We have two protases, not protasis and 
apodosis ; and the different tenses belong to the same verb. Moreover, 
essent is in itself feeble and open to suspicion. By far the simplest and 
most probable correction is Orelli's extent, which does a double service. 
Munro thought the imperfect tense necessary ; but the poet might well 
visualize the creation as actually occurring. 

II 1038 9. quam tibi iam nemo fessus satiate uidendi \ suspicere in 
caeli dignatur lucida templa. 
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There have been two views of quam. If it is a pronoun referring to 
species in the preceding line, it might depend on uidendi. That is 
awkward enough ; still more so is it to suppose it governed by suspicere, 
the words in caeli lucida templa being epexegetic (Ellis) . Again it has 
been taken as exclamatory, and indeed expressions like quam . . . 
nemo . . . dignatur are found elsewhere. But the exclamation seems 
weak here. Perhaps quam is erroneous for the Lucretian quin ' on the 
contrary,' as in I, 588, and II, 799. The nearness of species would 
easily bring about the change. 

II, 1058 sq. cum praesertim hie (orbis) sit natura f actus et ipsa \ 
sponte sua forte offensando semina rerum \ . . . tandem colerunt (O Q, 
with correction coierunt in Q) ea quae coniecta repente \ magnarum 
rerum fierent exordia. 

Brieger, followed by Giussani, writes et ipse. Although this is well 
suited to the context, it is very doubtful whether Lucretius could have 
written et ipse as the equivalent of /cat avroi. The late mss. give cola- 
runt for colerunt; this Munro adopts, placing ut before ipsa, and 
rendering it (awkwardly) * according as.' It would be better under- 
stood as 'when' (see on I, 1030). Giussani follows Lachmann in 
writing coluerunt (= coaluerunt) and placing ut after offensando, and 
interprets ut as ' when.' Lachmann made other changes near by. No 
further alteration of the mss. readings is needed if (after Lambinus) 
coluerint is written. The clause ea quae . . . fierent is limitative of 
semina. 

II, 1072. uis eadem natura manet. 

This is preceded by si, and the talk is of the semina rerum. The old 
correction, accepted by Munro, is uisque eadem et natura. Here uis 
seems right; cf. uis principiorum in V, 184. Postgate would read his- 
que, saying that a dative is needed; but with semina immediately 
following, and the same word in 1070, there is no possible obscurity. 

II, 1080. indice mente inuenies. 

So O Q. Could Lucretius have written thus, meaning ' with your 
own thoughts to guide you ' ? If so, the words would give in a con- 
densed form the sense of I, 402, 3, uerum animo satis haec uestigia 
parua sagaci | sunt per quas possis cognoscere cetera tute, and the lines 
that follow. It is hard to prove the reading impossible, but scholars 
are doubtless right in rejecting it ' on instinct.' Munro accepts inclute 
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Memmi from Gronovius, who took it from V, 8, the only place where 
Memmi has an epithet attached to it. The corruption of inclute to 
indict would be fairly easy, ^/passing, as often, into (/and /into c; the 
change of Memmi to mente would be a forced alteration to make sense. 
But the emendation of Lipsius, inice mentem (cf. I, 50, animum adhibe) 
is easier. The phrase has been questioned, and adice mentem, a com- 
moner expression, preferred. Cicero writes in N. D. I, 54 : inquam 
se iniciens animus atque intendens. He might well write inicere ani- 
mum, just as he and others write intendere animum. In Mil. 84, it is 
said that the spirit of violence inspired Clodius : mentem iniecit . . . 
ut. This is merely an example of another common use, inicere aliquid 
alicui. The only objection to inice mentem here lies in the abruptness 
of the parenthesis. Ovid, Met. XIV, 319, tu dictis adice mentem, has a 
Lucretian ring, but it is not an imitation. 

II, 1087 sq. quando quidem uitae depactus terminus alte \ tarn manet 
haec et tam natiuo corpore constant \ quam genus omne quod his genera- 
tim rebus abundans. 

Lucretius is arguing for the plurality of the mundi. There is nothing 
unique in existence ; all things exist in classes and we must believe the 
same of earth, sun, moon, and sea. But the three lines just quoted give 
no logical proof of the position, as they should ; they merely assert that 
earth, etc., are subject to birth and death like all other things. Some 
lines must have perished before 1087. Munro reads in 1089 hie for 
his and generatimst : ' as much as any class of things as here abounds 
in samples of its kind.' Res is a word of all work in Lucretius, but it 
is put here to a very strange use. Animals alone have been mentioned 
in this and the preceding section. One would have expected something 
like prolis abundans; or perhaps stirpis abundans. If generatimst 
stirpis abundans was written by Lucretius, the first two letters of stirpis 
would easily disappear, and rebus would be an almost inevitable change. 

11,1146-9. omnia debet enim cibus integrare nouando | et fulcire 
cibus, cibus omnia sustentare,\ nequiquam, quoniam nee uenae perpeti- 
untur I quod satis est neque quantum opus est natura ministrat. 

Scholars have disputed about the true position of these lines in the 
text. Quite apart from this question, there seems to me to be some- 
thing wrong with the lines in themselves. Lucretius uses the phrase 
nequiquam quoniam many times, and in every other passage it has a 
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close and direct bearing on what immediately precedes. Here the 
thought is obviously incomplete : ' food must sustain everything [but in 
the cases contemplated the attempt is made] in vain, since, etc' 
Apparently at least one line has been lost between 1147 and 1148. 

II, 1161, 2. conterimusque boues et uiris agricolarum, | conficimus 
ferrum uix aruis suppeditati : \ usque adeo parcunt fetus augentque 
labore. 

Postgate {Journ. Phil. XXIV, 136) interchanges conterimus and 
conficimus on the strength of a supposed difference in usage which I am 
unable to verify. Both verbs are often connected with the toil of men 
and animals, and conficere is no different here from what it is elsewhere 
in Lucretius (I, 238, 535, 906; II, 1002). [The Thesaurus gives 
conficimus a strange meaning, ' we make,' as in conficere nauem, etc.] 
Brieger, putting a comma at conficimus, reads suppeditat iam, which is 
not only metrically unsound (see note on 1. 791), but yields a grotesque 
sense : ' scarce iron enough is found for ploughing the fields.' Giussani 
follows. The only possible interpretation for the mss. reading uix 
suppeditati is ' scarce supplied in sufficient numbers to work the fields.' 
The rendering often adopted, 'scarce supplied with land enough' would 
fit in well with 1. n 72, but usage forbids us to take it so; see note 
above on I, 229. Against the conjecture of Ellis, suppetiati, is the fact 
that this verb is not of certain occurrence in any author of earlier date 
than Apuleius. Moreover, uix is then unsuitable. The whole line 
conficimus ferrum uix arm's suppeditati has to me a spurious look. The 
combination of conficimus ferrum with uix aruis supp. is not natural or 
happy; and the whole context, apart from this line, treats of the 
scantiness of crops, not of men. 

The imitation of the end of the second book of Lucretius by Cyprian, 
Ad Demaraium, was pointed out by Boissier, La fin du Paganisme, II, 
304, and independently afterwards by one or two writers. 



